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* NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 
PRESIDENT ProFEssOR FLORENCE M. Fitcu, Oberlin College 


AST December we celebrated the twenty- 
L fifth anniversary of the founding of our 

association. We reviewed with satis- 
faction the development which has marked the 
passing of the years, both in the society and in 
the teaching of Bible, with which we all are 
concerned. We pointed to definite achieve- 
ments: the first standardization of the teach- 
ing and equipment of college departments of 
Bible, the organization of secondary school 
units of Bible to be accepted for college credit, 
and provision for those who wished to take 
college board examinations, the preparation of 
a list of books in our field most valuable for 
college libraries, some correlation between col- 
lege courses and theological schools. We have 
become an ever larger fellowship made more 
self-conscious and confident through our 
JourNAL; our annual meetings are rich in 
intellectual stimulus, personal contacts, and the 
inspiration of our common task. 

Dr. Kendrick closed her inspiring sketch of 
our history with a forecast and a query: “In 
the year 1959 some of those with us tonight 
will perhaps gather for the celebration of a 
semi-centennial. Under what conditions will 
they gather and what will they have to report 
of another twenty-five years of work?” 

To this latter question your President would 
direct your thought as we look ahead to the 
second quarter of a century. The constitution 


"The President’s address at the Annual Meeting. 


submitted for ratification at this time provides 
for an Executive Council with power to super- 
vise the activities of the Association, which 
may therefore direct advance steps. The com- 
mittees which are to report this afternoon are 
at work on projects which will require con- 
tinued effort and which may well prove as 
valuable as the activities of former years. We 
therefore allow generous time and an im- 
portant position on our program for con- 
sideration and discussion. Other fields of com- , 
mon endeavor will be suggested, perhaps at 
this meeting. Two which have come during 
the year informally, unite in one: should we 
work for more uniformity? They ask: should 
we seek to fix more definitely and have 
accepted more generally certain standard 
courses, as is done in most college depart- 
ments? Can and should we prepare for gen- 
eral use objective tests not only of knowledge 
of basic material but also of “reasoned under- 
standing” and “interpretation” ? 

More fundamental, I believe, than any of 
these is the problem presented by the decreas- 
ing use and knowledge of the Bible. Mrs. 
Church, in the preface to The Israel Saga, 
protests against “the short-sightedness of a 
world that is deliberately allowing the cultural 
heritage of posterity to lose an entire litera- 
ture.” In spite of four hundred years of the 
printed English Bible and ever increasing pub- 
lication and printing, there is “a famine in the 
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land ...a famine .. . of hearing the words 
of the Lord.” To present evidence and report 
incidents might be entertaining; it would 
surely be depressing and it is certainly un- 
necessary; any of us can supply abundant 
illustration. 

Many “wander from sea to sea, and from 
the north even to the east” and “run to and 
fro,” restlessly seeking, not even knowing 
what they seek. Some of them even attribute 
their discontent to an early training in Chris- 
tian homes and churches from which now they 
need release, and envy those who have es- 
caped such conditioning. <A very large per- 
centage seem to get on comfortably without 
religion, finding satisfaction in creative ac- 
tivity, in the pursuit of beauty, in devotion to 
social causes or to nationalism, or absorbed in 
the daily demands of economic and social life. 
There is a steady, oppressive stifling of the 
spiritual, even among those who live on higher 
economic and intellectual levels, in our pre- 
occupation with the analytical and rational and 
our single-minded devotion to the scientific 
method, in the assumption so often made, so 
seldom challenged, that there is an irreconcil- 
able conflict between intellect and emotion, be- 
tween ideals and a realistic facing of facts. 
Furthermore, even those to whom religion is 
a vital experience find scant help in the Bible, 
know and use it but little. 

We have chosen to call ourselves the Na- 
tional Association of Biblical Instructors and 
have declined overtures looking to organic 
inion with Associations of Teachers of Re- 
ligion because of our conviction as to the sig- 
nificance of the Bible itself and our fear lest 
it be submerged under the flood waters of the 
new psychology and education and _ social 
philosophy, with which the R. E. A. and kin- 
dred 
tively—work in which we as individuals re- 
As an association then we 


organizations are working so_ effec- 
joice to cooperate. 
stand committed to the cause of making the 
Bible known and loved, and to the belief that 


it is part of the fundamental Christian equip- 
ment for making the religious response to life, 
What then are we doing? What more can 
we do? 

For twenty-five years the association has 
worked to improve the quality of instruction in 
Bible in our colleges and secondary schools 
and to gain recognition for our departments; 
in this effort I believe we can say that we have 
been successful. The rapid increase in mem- 
bership is both symptom and promise of gen- 
eral acceptance in higher education of the 
scientific approach to the Bible. 

Last year Dr. Fowler reminded us that in 
1894, forty years ago, there were three regu- 
larly organized college departments of Biblical 
Literature or History with specially trained 
professors. The Christian Education Hand- 
book for 1934 reported four hundredand sixty- 
five (465) colleges and undergraduate schools 
of universities and one hundred and fifty-five 
(155) Junior colleges which offered courses 
in Bible, Religion, and (or) Religious Educa- 
tion: a notable advance for forty years. 

But closer study indicates that much re- 
mains to be done to gain an established place 
for the Bible in the curriculum. In many cases 
the one or two courses offered are in religion 
rather than Bible. In two-fifths of the institu- 
tions there is not more than one instructor, 
in many of these, in spite of N. A. B. I. 
efforts, only part time teaching. Under such 
conditions, advanced courses and student re- 
search are all but impossible. In less than 


eight per cent are there as many as four in- | 


structors ; several of these are allied schools of 
religion or represent part time undergraduate 
instruction by the faculties of affiliated Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

American Universities and Colleges, edited 
by John H. MacCracken for the American 
Council of Education in 1932, presents de- 
tailed statistics for the five hundred and 
twenty-one (521) institutions accredited by 
the Council. Of these forty-five per cent 
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(234) report departments or allied schools of 
religion. Sixty per cent of the departments 


‘use the word Bible in their designation ; 


twenty per cent are departments of Religion, 
or Philosophy and Religion; ten per cent are 
Religious Education; seven per cent have 
.eparate departments of Bible and Religion or 
Religious Education; the remaining three per 
cent are found in allied schools. In other 
words, there are in the five hundred and 
twenty-one leading liberal arts colleges, ninety- 
two departments of Bible, forty-six others 
which name Bible with philosophy or religion. 

Of the colleges and universities mentioned 
in the Christian Education Handbook, thirty 
per cent are not on the list of the American 
Council of Education; six per cent furnished 
no statement of departments and thirteen per 
cent included no department of Bible or Re- 
ligion in their organization. In these cases 
there is evidently part time teaching by one or 
more professors whose major work is in some 
other department or by lecturers brought in 
for one or two courses each. 

As the reports of various agencies include 
under “institutions of higher learning” differ- 
ent types of schools, it is difficult to make any 
convincing comparisons. Yet it may not be a 
valueless attempt. Taking then the figures of 
1934 in the Educational Directory of 1935, 
there were one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-two (1662) institutions of higher educa- 
tion, including four hundred and twenty-six 
(426) Junior colleges, in the United States. 
Those reported in the Christian Education 
Handbook as having departments of Bible or 
Religion, constitute thirty-seven per cent of 
the whole. But as the largest proportion of 
departments is found in the smaller schools, it 
would probably be a conservative estimate that 
not more than twenty per cent of the students 
in our institutions of higher education have 
the opportunity for curriculum work in the 
Bible. 

Could our Association in any way make 
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representation to the Association of American 
Colleges, or any other body, calling attention 
to this fact? 

Where departments exist, except for some 
denominational schools and women’s colleges, 
Bible is usually elective or is a possible choice 
among several alternatives to meet a require- 
ment in the field of religion, history, philoso- 
phy, or literature. That the proportion who 
elect Bible is small is evident from the number 
of colleges where one instructor carries all the 
work, often on part time. In secondary educa- 
tion a larger proportion of private schools 
teach the Bible, but very few public high 
schools have any courses. It is evident then 
that except for those under Catholic and 
Jewish instruction, little is being done in sec- 
ondary education to lessen ignorance of the 
Hebrew-Christian religious tradition. 

This is not all of the pathetic story. Even 
where strongly manned departments offer a 
wide range of courses which are generously 
elected, few students take more than two or 
three hours. We deal with difficult material, 
calling for intelligent and searching study. 
Some insight into the questions of what the 
3ible is, how it came to be, and how it should 
be interpreted; an awakening appreciation of 
the richness and beauty of Hebrew literature; a 
hurried survey of Hebrew history; or perhaps 
acquaintance with two or three prophets, or 
with Jesus himself, or Paul and Christianity’s 
early expansion? If we do one of these things 
we do well; but how little is that toward the 
knowledge that is needed and how little oppor- 
tunity it gives for a well organized sequence 
of courses. One test of successful teaching is 
to stimulate the desire for further study and to 
train in methods which make it possible. 
When we are honest with ourselves, we know 
that not many, perhaps not one in five, will fol- 
low on in the path opened up to him; the pres- 
sure of life is too strong and insistent and his 
training too inadequate. 

With a few heartening exceptions, students 
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come to our classes with little background. The 
entire ancient world is unknown; even Greece 
and Rome are only names to those who have 
not had the rudiments of Latin or ancient his- 
tory. In most homes the Bible is a closed 
book, no longer even dignifying the parlor 
table. In specifically religious and character- 
education, the place of the Bible is being seri- 
ously challenged. An association of private 
school teachers decides that “for formal re- 
ligious education, the school must teach humil- 
ity toward truth and a reverent attitude 
toward the mysteries of life.” “Churches,” it 
is stated, “should capitalize their religious 
building and atmosphere by giving the chil- 
dren a Junior church service, with the idea of 
worship rather than schooling as the keynote.” 
Dr. Peritz, in a personal letter, makes the 
moderate statement: “The Religious Educa- 
tion Association has not shown any enthusias- 
tic attitude favorable to the Bible.” Thus 
even those children who attend church schools 
learn little of the Bible. In the pulpits minis- 
ters are preaching fewer sermons of rich Bibli- 
cal content; and some select their scripture 
readings from the writings of saints and 
prophets of other lands and ages as well as the 
Hebrew. 

These remarks are meant to be statements 
of fact, not expressions of censure. But the 
facts are of vital significance for us. 

Rennie Smith, of the British Labor Party, 
former member of Parliament, has told of his 
first visit to the United States and his welcome 
by one of Chicago’s prominent business men. 
They talked familiarly and happily on many 
subjects, until the older man asked: “Precisely 
what do you do when you are in England?” 
The young man with conscious pride in the 
grandest of all professions, replied: “I am a 
politician.” Whereupon to his bewilderment 


conversation wilted and could not be revived. 
Doubtless this will remind many of you of ex- 
periences such as have often come to me. In- 
troduced as a professor at Oberlin College, I 


am asked: “What do you teach?” “Bible,” I 
reply. Awkward silence—then perhaps merely, 
“Oh,” or a polite “That must be interesting.” 
After such a cold dash, conversation is re- 
sumed with difficulty. I have learned to dread 
the question, and to follow immediately my 
dire announcement “Bible” with remarks de- 
signed to lessen the shock and relieve the em- 
barrassment. 

There is need to determine the causes of 
such decline of the influence of the Bible. 
Among them are doubtless the facts that the 
Bible is by many no longer regarded as the 
literal word of God, the sole means of salva- 
tion; that dogma no longer plays so large a 
part in religion ; that the many varied denomi- 
national interpretations discredit all; that cer- 
tain sections of the Bible are unsuitable to 
serve as standards for modern conduct or 
bases for religious concepts, and these preju- 
dice the whole; that the language is difficult 
to understand in these days of rapidly chang- 
ing speech; that the results of scholarship 
which clarify the phraseology and make even 
the apparently obsolete parts significant as 
stages in developing life, are inaccessible or 
require much time to master; and that Chris- 
tian leadership and instruction have been slow 
in focusing emphasis upon the religious and 
practical problems which are vital today. Thus 
boys and girls are conditioned negatively, in 
our Church Schools as well as outside, by hav- 
ing the Bible ignored or inadequately pre- 
sented. Our active age, with automobile, 
movie, radio, furnishing excitement at all 
hours, has little time for reading, meditation, 
and worship; our jazz age leaves many with- 
out taste for the dignity, simplicity, and beauty 
of Biblical concept and language. Again, Dr. 
Meland has suggested that the fault lies in 
“the unaesthetic and unappreciative side of the 
Protestant religion” and b-lieves there is a 
very definite correlation between this and “the 
widespread disinterest in religion among col- 
lege and university youth.” (Journal of Reli- 
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gion, April, 1934) Most inclusive of all, is un- 
certainty as to the value of religion, more par- 
ticularly the Christian religion. Its ideals run 
counter to our well-loved aims, acquisitive, 
naturalistic, man-centered, and it gives them 
but half-hearted allegiance; theology has be- 
come timid and has lost its assurance and ad- 
venturous challenge. 

Out of my own ignorance, out of a sense of 
weakness in the presence of great odds, I ask 
what can we, as teachers of the Bible, as an 
association, do toward overcoming these ob- 
stacles? For if we cannot do anything, who 
can ? 

The Committee on Teaching Materials in 
the Church Schools is our recognition of re- 
sponsibility and our official contribution to the 
problem of extending modern knowledge and 
methods to the church schools. As foundation 
for constructive suggestion, there is need here 
too of careful analysis of the reasons for ob- 
jection to teaching the Bible to children and 
of the criteria for the use of the Bible in re- 
ligious education. Betts and Hawthorne 
(Method in Teaching Religion, page 145) 
state ““No problem of curriculum making or 
of classroom method more needs study today 
than that of the proper selecting and adapting 
of Biblical materials.” This requires coopera- 
tion between teachers of religious education 
and of Bible; fortunately we have in our mem- 
bership some who are teaching both subjects. 

That our teaching of the Bible is of primary 
and paramount importance cannot be doubted. 
It is basic for all else; hence the urgency that 
it be more widely taught and studied. Modern 
scholarship alone can remove misunderstand- 
ings as to the nature of the Bible and over- 
come negative conditioning and so make pos- 
sible reverence for the Bible and the religion 
founded upon it. In our classrooms we free 


the Bible from any struggle with science and 
lift it above sectarian controversy. On such a 
base there may be built “the unity of the 
faith.” 


We develop an interpretation and a 
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technique which among other gains make it 
suitable content for week-day Religious Edu- 
cation and even for state supported institu- 
tions. This we must continue to do, but per- 
haps there are other things which we ought 
not to leave undone. 

Is it time for us to study again the question 
of what constitutes an adequate department of 
Bible and (or) Religion? Such study would 
involve a fresh statement of our aims and sug- 
gestion of specific courses adapted to these 
ends. Perhaps it could outline a desirable se- 
quence of courses and indicate the staff neces- 
sary to carry it. This might strengthen the 
hands of some of our number who are work- 
ing against great odds. 

Is it important that the word Bible appear 
in the name of our departments? Should we 
emphasize the significance of its study apart 
from its contribution to religion? It may well 
claim a place alongside the Greek and Latin 
classics, for from the Hebrew also comes a 
large share of our cultural heritage. We may 
urge that here, as in few other courses in 
undergraduate work, the student is brought 
into direct contact with source material, and 
must subject himself to the intellectual dis- 
cipline of thoughtful discrimination and in- 
ference. C. C. Torrey (The Israel Saga: In- 
troduction) has called attention to its im- 
portance as a source-book for the history of 
letters, illustrating the processes and results 
which belong to the history of all ancient liter- 
ature. Others emphasize its significance in the 
scheme of education as a means of correlation 
of knowledge, serving as a bridge between the 
facts of experience and the appreciation of 
values. 

Yet, however much we may recognize the 
cultural worth of familiarity with the Bible, 
we know that historically its place in the 
churches and schools of America has rested 
upon the belief that it is “the word of God 
unto salvation’’ both for the individual and for 
the nation; that students take it with the full 
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expectation that whether coveted or resented, 
religion is to be presented to them; and that 
our faculty associates in other departments 
accept our presence, cordially or reluctantly, 
because religion is one of the phenomena of 
life and therefore cannot be denied the right 
to scientific attention. Thus it is the Bible, as 
the book of religion of our western civiliza- 
tion, which we teach, and whose place in our 
life, education, and even religion is at stake. 

Without waiting for a more complete study, 
we may perhaps suggest certain places at 
which the traditional offerings need to be sup- 
plemented by others having more immediate 
and vital reference. 

Tomorrow we are to consider content and 
methods which relate our teaching to present 
social issues and adjustments. That religion 
belongs among the social studies, both in its 
origins and in its consequences, none of us 
would deny. Aside from the development of 
an adequate technique, two chief difficulties 
confront us here, that of the relation to allied 
departments and that of such application of 
the Bible before the student has acquired 
background knowledge of the social nexus 
from which the prophets and lawgivers and 
sages of Israel and Jesus himself sprang. In 
unskilled hands, the Bible does little more than 
furnish the preacher’s text or a little under- 
stood divine sanction or shibboleth. Only by 
historical study can the full power of the He- 
brew and Christian conviction of social right- 
eousness be felt and confidence be strengthened 
that conviction so rooted in life can never be 
permanently silenced; it is truth which will 
have its way. What of all this can be done in 
one three-hour course? By individual experi- 
mentation and forum conference we shall help 
one another in these problems. 

Should not more of us establish Teacher- 
Training courses? Other departments recog- 
nize such as essential; many of their major 
students will become teachers. Few of ours 


can hope, at present, to teach Bible as their 


vocation; but many, even though majoring in 
other subjects, may go out to church schools, 
vacation schools, even to women’s clubs and 
men’s forums, to share their new discoveries, 
if we show them how to do it. They should 
learn to find the religious values of the Bible 
suited to various groups and ages. Starting 
from the viewpoint of the child or adult to be 
taught, centering attention upon his experience 
and need, such courses should help the student 
to utilize and adapt his scientific knowledge of 
the Bible in all its richness of content, its 
breadth, and sweep. Here we shall profit by 
the criteria for the use of the Bible in religious 
education for which we have already called. 

More fundamental and more perplexing is 
the development of the appreciation of re- 
ligion, and of the Bible. Without an emotion- 
ally warm faith in the possibility and value of 
the adjustment of man to some environing 
whole, the study of man’s attempts to reach 
out to what he has called God will have mere 
antiquarian interest; the study of the psy- 
chological processes of religious experience 
will reveal only subjective phenomena ; and the 
philosophy of religion will seem but meta- 
physical speculation. Only the few will be 
attracted to such study. They will gain a 
broad base for understanding, but even for 
them more is needed if they are to go beyond 
scientific analysis and enter into the values of 
religion as life-fulfilling adjustment to an ever- 
enlarging environment, both human and 
cosmic. 

As the other arts offer courses in apprecia- 
tion, providing the elemental background for 
understanding and enjoying literature, music, 
painting, architecture, should not the depart- 
ment of religion offer an appreciation course’ 
And as others provide abundant opportunity 
for students to hear great music and see, at 
least in reproduction, masterpieces of art, 
should we not find some way to bring the stu- 
dent into direct contact with the supreme ex- 
pressions of religion? As he remains persis- 
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understanding grows. Are any of our courses 
frankly oriented to this end? Would there be 
opposition from students, faculty, the public, 
if they were? How should a course be or- 
ganized to serve this purpose? 

Certain courses in the arts, designed prima- 
rily for the training of the amateur, not the 
professional, send the student to the studio 
that through his own efforts, however im- 
potent, he may vitalize his theoretical knowl- 
edge and share more profoundly even though 
vicariously, the soul-stirring creativity of the 
true artist. Is it time for teachers of religion 
to seek for their students similar opportunity 
to put into practice what they study theor- 
etically? To participate in some carefully 
planned way, in vital, creative religion, 
whether in worship or in social service? 

Students of Physical Education are sent to 
the gymnasium and the athletic field. The 
sciences have their laboratories. It has been 
said that the laboratory of religion is life, and 
the teacher of religion as well as the teacher of 
science knows that a student in the laboratory 
needs assistance, if he is to discover the full 
significance of his experiments. There should 
be therefore abundant provision for individ- 
ual conference. 

This paper was charted before the article 
“Developing Appreciation for Religion in the 
College” in Religious Education for July came 
to my attention. Professor Laubenstein of 
Connecticut College has said what is in my 
mind and has pointed out the differences which 
make a course in religious appreciation more 
difficult to handle than one in musical appre- 
tiation. He presents valuable suggestions for 
the organization of such a course and con- 
cludes: “It would be a constructive procedure 
for those instructors who have been consider- 
ing, or actually conducting, religious apprecia- 
tion or orientation courses, to pool the results 
of their reflections and experiences in a con- 
ference or symposium.” Perhaps here is a 
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hint for some future program committee or 
for the editor of the JouRNAL. 

And now the fall JouRNAL has come in time 
for a postscript to this section, calling atten- 
tion to Professor Adams’ reference to his 
course in the history of Christian worship and 
promising further account of it. 

What should be the place of the Bible in 
such courses? Assuredly not that of the only 
and authoritative textbook. Yet the religion 
of our western world is rooted in the Bible; 
Judaism and Christianity alike have been re- 
ligions of the Book. The synagogue and the 
church have been teaching institutions. And 
many liberal scholars still share the belief ex- 
pressed by Dr. Horne (The Psychological 
Principles of Education) that “the text with- 
out equal for religious education, the inspira- 
tional center of all other studies that develop 
the religious nature of man, is and will remain 
the Christian’s Bible.” 

The history of religion teaches that no one 
may expect a religion to arise de novo, even in 
so restless and urgent an age as ours. No in- 
dividual can create religion by patching to- 
gether fragments of ideas and emotions. Re- 
ligion flows only from deep and _ living 
springs. Mohammed built his faith upon the 
foundation of Jewish and Christian tradition. 
Jesus came to fulfill the law and the prophets 
and was confident that no jot or tittle should 
fail until all was accomplished. Even the 
pioneer Moses revealed to Israel the one who 
had been the God of their fathers, though now 
known by a new name. Zoroaster found in 
the ancient religion of Persia his central con- 
viction of the ceaseless moral struggle and the 
assured ultimate triumph of the good. Con- 
fucius said “I am but one who loves antiquity 
and is earnest in the study of it.” And the 
Buddha learned and practiced all the Hindu 
ways of salvation before he received the 
illumination which brought to him release and 
sent him out to deliver humanity from its 
bonds of separateness and selfish desires, of 
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hate and greed. Religion is rooted deep in 
man’s nature; its expression goes back to the 
beginnings of time; its most significant sym- 
bols are those in which endless ages of experi- 
ence have crystallized, ‘ages of wistful hope, 
and flickering aspiration,” of struggle, sacri- 
fice, despair, and triumphing faith. One can- 
not pull it up by the roots and _ still expect 
abundant flowers and fruit. 

If our students and their children are to 
have vital religious faith, it will not be a new 
creation but will grow out of our cultural 
heritage. The Bible remains the chief source 
book of the best religion we know. As Dr. 
Dahl warned before this Association some 
years ago: “The fundamentalists have ‘the 
fountain of living waters’ and the future of 
religion lies with them,” unless we can extend, 
with equal devotion, more intelligent discern- 
ment and appreciation of the Bible. 

Extension work beyond our classes, even 
beyond our schools, may be our responsibility. 
Who are better qualified than we to mediate 
between the scholarship of graduate schools 
and our own research and the needs of aver- 
age laymen? Too often they acquire only the 
little knowledge that is dangerous; they turn 
against either the scholar or the Bible. Our 
intimate contact with secondary school pupils 
and freshmen gives us understanding of the 
faulty and inadequate and confused concepts 
of the lay mind and also gives added evidence 
of the power of religion, which survives in 
spite of the stifling and cramping clothes in 
which it is still swaddled. 

Could our Association do some experiment- 
ing through local or state groups in extension 
lectures? Some of the older and _ stronger 
learned societies sponsor and finance such. 
Could we reach community forums, women’s 
clubs, and even Junior Leagues? Art, es- 
pecially civic art, has a strong appeal for such 
groups. Our highest western art, whether 


music, painting, architecture, or literature, has 
derived its themes from the Bible, its coloring 


and spirit from the Biblical interpretation of 
life, even its financial support from those 
whom the Bible had trained to appreciation. 
The modern traveller needs a guide through 
the great galleries and cathedrals, and often 
finds the explanations empty words little 
understood and soon forgotten. Perhaps we 
could begin with this felt need. 

In forums and clubs there is a great and 
growing body of social discontent and social 
conviction, which might be capitalized to in- 
crease intelligent, creative interest in the Bible. 
Did not the belief that economic class privilege 
is a foe to national welfare first find expres- 
sion in Amos? What C. E. Merriam calls 
“the central tradition of American democracy” 
—mass control in behalf of mass welfare and 
the continual raising of the common man—is 
the fruitage of the Christian teaching that 
each man may call God his Father. Intellectual 
freedom, so seriously imperiled, was child of 
the union of the Greek spirit and the convic- 
tion that the only rightful authority is that in- 
herent inner sanction which roots in the will 
of God. One may question whether it can 
maintain itself without such ultimate reference. 

Are we writing the books that should be 
written? Could we find out from publishers, 
teachers, and church leaders what is wanted? 
We are confident that there are among us those 
able and eager to meet any known need and 
we might inspire what we cannot do ourselves. 

There is need of interpretation and of 
popularizing what is already known. Charles 
R. Brown says we should provide for our chil- 
dren a small Bible adapted to their compre- 
hension and appreciation, thus doing for the 
little ones what Kent’s Shorter Bible has done 
for later childhood and Smith and Goodspeed 
for adolescents and adults. Our secretary 
asked last year: “Would it be worth while for 
this body to authorize a committee to investi- 
gate the whole situation with reference to suit- 
able text and reference books for secondary 
school use and perhaps recommend to the 
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National Association the sponsoring of publi- 
cation of a series of books to meet this need ?” 
The bibliography in the report of our Commit- 
tee on Secondary Schools comes as answer. 


Would not a survey of our libraries, from 
the point of view of college students and 
thoughtful adults, be advantageous and help 
us to learn to produce for use? A relatively 
brief bibliography, classifying the most sig- 
nificant publications, both classic works and 
recent, indicating in each field those that are 
indispensable for college use, would assist the 
interested public as well as ourselves. Per- 
haps this would start a serious family quarrel 
in our midst; but if brief enough, it might not 
be invidious, 

Can we helpfully share our experiences in 
reference to modern translations? Do the 
gains from their use offset the losses? By 
what standards are we to evaluate them? Can 
we encourage new renderings into the lan- 
guage of everyday use by more paraphrasing 
and dramatization in our teaching? May we 
hope to stir the deep springs of creative living 


and thinking so that men with mental vigor, 
thorough scholarship, human insights, poetic 
genius, may give us again the Bible in all its 
beauty and power in words suited to our 
thought world and thus restore it as the 
people’s book? 

I had reached this concluding page when I 
heard a lecturer remark: “What can an indi- 
vidual or a group do in the face of cosmic 
trends? One or two hundred years may 
achieve something, but not you and I.” So 
my words seem futile. Any one of these proj- 
ects is beyond us; the whole they suggest is a 
program for more than twenty-five years. Yet 
religion, ever conscious of vast cosmic en- 
vironings, ever responds with creative desire to 
share in the oncomings and outgoings of the 
mornings and the evenings. Protestant Chris- 
tian education has lacked in unity, in common 
conceptions of what is good and vital, in effec- 
tive cooperation for its attainment, in concen- 
tration upon specific tasks. In the challenging 
future that opens before a larger association, 
may the N. A. B. I. continue to serve these 
ends! 


REMARKS ON THE PAPER BY PRESIDENT FITCH 


DEAN FRANK G. LANKARD 


I want to say that I have been tremendously 
challenged by the paper to which we have just 
listened. 


How true it is that many many people are 
attempting to go forward in religion without 
any real contact with the Bible. Only last 
Sunday evening I made an address in a 
neighboring city, and the leader of the young 
people’s group remarked that the Scripture 
lesson was to have been read from the Book of 
Isaiah but that he had forgotten his Bible. I 
handed him mine and he was unable to find 
the Book of Isaiah. In order to ease his em- 
barrassment I suggested that he turn to the 
front of the Bible and consult the table of con- 


tents. He followed the suggestion and after 
a time was able to find the Book of Isaiah. 
Now I will admit that some of the small books 
of the Old Testament are not very familiar to 
us, and perhaps would give Biblical instructors 
a little difficulty in finding them, but certainly 
this ought not to be true of the great Book 
which I have mentioned. 

I have found in my experience that teaching 
Biblical Literature is very much like teaching 
Greek and Latin, that is to say, it is hardly 
more familiar than the classical languages and 
literatures. I presume one of the reasons for 
this is that we are today living in a scientific 
age and science is dominating the stage. How- 
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ever, it will certainly not be well with us as a 
civilization if science and religion are not more 
equally yoked, and woe be to us as a people 
if we emphasize our science to the neglect of 
our religion. 


I want to say again that I think the Presi- 
dent of this Association has presented us with 


a number of challenges. We would do well 
as a group of Biblical instructors to give care- 
ful attention to the things which she has men- 
tioned, and perhaps we can do no better in the 
next five or ten years than attempt to follow 
out and make real many of the suggestions 
which she has made in this very excellent 


paper. 


A SYMPOSIUM: THE SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 
IN A PERIOD OF CRISIS: 


I. Have Departments of Religion Any Responsibility for Offering 
Courses Involving Modern Social Problems? 
Pror. J. Paci. Witiiams, Director of Religious Education, Massachusetts 
State College 


Two juniors in an Eastern college recently 
marked “true” this statement, “The prodigal 
son was a brother of Jesus.” 

A senior in another college sneered at one 
of his classmates, “Well, have you decided to 
make some money or are you still planning to 
make the world better?” 

To the extent that teachers of religion are 
impressed by the conditions which these two 
incidents illustrate, they set the aim of their 
courses: some strive, primarily, to inform stu- 
dents ; others strive to inspire in their students 
a desire to lead the Christian life. 

Now I do not see how the question stated 
in the topic assigned to this paper can be 
answered without some recognition of these 
two aims of teaching. Since I do not want 
here to be drawn into a discussion cf what the 
proper aim of teaching is, I am going to direct 
the first section of this paper to those who feel 
that their function in the classroom is to in- 
form ; and the second section to those who feel 
that their function is to inspire. Those who 
try to do both things in their classes may con- 
sider that both sections are directed to them. 


What, then, is the responsibility of depart- 
ments of religion for offering courses involv- 
ing modern social problems when the aim of 


such courses is conceived as that of informing 
students ? 

Teachers who have this aim are commonly 
very anxious that their courses shall be aca- 
respectable; that no undignified 
espousal of a cause shall ruffle the cool, 
scientific judgment with which their conclu- 
sions are presented to students; and that the 


demically 


academic community shall understand that 
these conclusions are presented after careful 
consideration of all the available hypotheses 
in the light of all available data. To this 
group, and I suspect that most of us have 
belonged to it at one time or another, at least 
in spirit, I would say as follows. 


The most startling hypothesis which has 
been advanced about religion in the past fifty 
years, an hypothesis without the use of which 
no religious teacher can be academically re- 
spectable in our present religious climate, an 
hypothesis which it takes more scholarship 
and courage to reject today than to accept, is 
that the religion of any people is a phase of 
their culture, acted upon by other elements of 
the culture, and acting upon them; that a re- 
ligion is conditioned by the society in which it 
is found, and that the society in turn is con- 
ditioned by its religion. 
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This is a thesis which has been stated over 
and over by present day students of religion, 
and it has been abundantly documented by 
painstaking researches. Let me recall some of 
them. 


Spencer and Gillen found that the religion 
of the Australian aborigines was concerned 
with two problems: the food supply and the 
solidarity of the tribe. The religion of the 
Zuni and the Hopi in our Southwest is con- 
cerned with the food supply and with the 
warding off of disease. That of the Todas 
of central India likewise concerns itself with 
the food supply. Now the food supply, the 
warding off of disease, and the solidarity of 
the tribe are social problems in the cultures of 
these primitive peoples. Probably no one here 
will object to the thesis that the reason why 
these concerns are the objects of religious de- 
votion is that they are problems, group prob- 
lems, social problems. A wider sampling of 
the phenomena of primitive religions would 
tend to make more certain the conclusion that 
primitive religions deal with the social prob- 
lems of primitive cultures. 


Modern Shinto, in its major aspects, is a 
national religion concerned to keep up the 
“Spirit of Japan.” Shinto has developed in 
the Japanese people a profound conviction that 
they are divine, their islands, their emperor, 
their institutions. And this conviction con- 
tributes to the Kokutai, or solidarity of the 
nation. In the minds of many Japanese the 
present revival of Shinto is a deliberate means 
of increasing the spirit of nationalism. 

I hesitate to draw an illustration from an- 
cient Israel in the presence of so many scholars 
who have made its history a lifelong study. I 
will do so in the knowledge that I will be un- 
able to defend myself, and in the hope that 
some expert in the field will arise to my de- 
lense. Professor Louis Wallis proposes the 
thesis that “biblical monotheism is a by-prod- 
uct of a utopian struggle to impose migratory 
clan-ethics upon a territorial state.”* If that 
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is too forthright a statement for general ac- 
ceptance here, perhaps this one will be more 
acceptable, “The struggle for justice,” in Jew- 
ish history, “and the struggle against other 
gods, instead of being two separate move- 
ments, are logically one and the same.’’ If 
one accepts either of these two statements, he 
must also conclude that the concerns of early 
Hebrew religion were determined by the cul- 
ture from which it sprang. 

When I saw, two years ago, that Shirley 
Jackson Case had written a book on “The So- 
cial Triumph of the Ancient Church,” I got 
hold of it immediately. The conclusion of 
that study is very different from the one that 
the title would lead one to anticipate; it does, 
however, establish the thesis that Christianity 
became a world power because it gradually 
changed its course from an initial individual- 
ism to a position where it could meet the social 
demands of ancient society, a society long ac- 
customed to seek divine help in the field of 
economic, political, and cultural liie. 

The close relationship between religion and 
social problems all through medieval times is 
clearly evident. That relationship was under- 
stood by both church and state. Charlemagne 
told the pope, “It is our duty to protect you 
against the pagans and infidels. Jt is your 
duty, Most Holy Father, to raise your hands 
to God with Moses, and to help on our cam- 
paign.” 

As we look at the last four hundred years, 
through the eyes of R. H. Tawney, we can 
hardly fail to see that Protestantism, with its 
emphasis on spiritual individualism, is the re- 
ligious phase of the culture which produced 
laissez-faire economics. Five hundred years 
ago the church considered as its peculiar pre- 
rogative the judgment of the economic conduct 
of men; but in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it abandoned this conception of its 
function, consented to a division between re- 
1Louis Wallis, God and the Social Process, University of 


Chicago Press, 1935; Page 7. 
Page 13. 
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ligion and economics, and gave tacit agree- 
ment to the ideal that the highest good of all 
can best be achieved by each person seeking his 
own good. The older religious attitude was 
one that suspected economic motivations as 
being alien to the life of the spirit, that dis- 
trusted the banker as one who has necessarily 
grown rich on the misfortunes of his neighbor, 
that regarded poverty as itself meritorious. 
The later attitude on the contrary was one in 
which the spiritual “enemy is not the accumu- 
lation of riches, but their misuse for purposes 
of self-indulgence or ostentation.”* Modern 
efforts to keep Christianity and social prob- 
lems apart are in accord with the dominant 
ideal of the culture in which Protestantism 
arose. 

These illustrations are intended to document 
the proposition that religion is a phase of cul- 
ture; indeed, that religions cannot be com- 
pletely understood except as social movements. 
This generalization is becoming more and 
more widely accepted. Those departments of 
religion who desire to inform their students 
cannot ignore it, can no longer be content to 
teach merely the sacred literatures or the his- 
tory of theologies. The conclusion is that such 
departments have a responsibility to teach 
courses involving social problems. 

Let me pause here to offer a caution. I 
have not said that the total explanation of any 
religion can be made in terms of its inter- 
action with its culture. All I seek to state is 
the hypothesis that religions in the past have 
been involved with the social problems of their 
times. 

Now a department of religion may accept 
all this but take the attitude that, while it will 
point out social interactions in the past, it will 
not consider modern social interactions; for 
cool, scientific analysis about current problems 
is impossible. 


Such an attitude is not uncommon. But I 


would ask, What is the purpose of informa- 


3 R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1926; page 105. 


tion? Does one inform for information’s sake? 
Surely not! Religious knowledge is imparted 
in order that students may understand the re- 
ligious world in which they live. The teacher 
of religion has a responsibility to point out the 
social forces which are now playing on re- 
ligion; and, further, to suggest the alternative 
roads which society and religion may take. He 
may feel that he cannot attempt an evaluation 
of present religious trends and of their in- 
fluence on society, but that he should fail to 
point out these trends and the alternative roads 
for the future as he sees them, makes him pass 
on this responsibility to his less experienced 
and less scholarly students. 

We live at the beginning of an epoch. The 
role which religion will play in the society of 
the future is not now determined; it will be 
determined, perhaps, by the students who study 
in the colleges and universities in which we 
teach. The teacher whose primary aim is to 
impart knowledge may be so uncertain of the 
future that he feels he can urge no given point 
of view on modern social problems; but that 
he should fail to point out the important rdle 
which religion will surely play in solving the 
social problems of the present and the future 
seems to me to be avoiding the full measure of 
his academic responsibility. 


Now let us come to a consideration of the 
second phase of this topic: What is the respon- 
sibility of departments of religion for offering 
courses which deal with modern social prob- 
lems when the aim is conceived as that of in- 
spiring students to adopt the Christian way 
of life? 

I am going to assume that by Christianity 
we mean a dedication to the ideal of good-will 
among all men, the ideal of brotherhood ; and, 
in addition, a conviction that the thing which 
we can say about the universe, whether we 
conceive of it as personal or impersonal, which 
is most important for us today is that it con- 
serves this ideal. 
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If this is the ideal with which we hope to 
inspire students, it follows that some considera- 
tion of modern social problems is inevitable. 
For we see about us a world of social relations 
in which good-will is not central, in which 
brotherhood is not practised. 

In Amherst recently a drunken driver ran 
over a man on a dark and lonely road; he did 
not stop. His victim was discovered hours 
later. The driver was caught, pleaded guilty to 
drunken, hit-and-run driving, and was sen- 
tenced to two months in jail. Another man in 
Amherst recently stole some chickens; he was 
sentenced to seven months in jail. One method 
of handling the obvious. ethical problems in- 
volved in these two situations would be to go 
to the individuals concerned and seek to con- 
vert them to the Christian way of life; another 
method would be to do something about strong 
drink, about economic conditions which tempt 
men to steal poultry, and about a legal code 
which permits a judge to deal so inequitably. 
Both methods are necessary to carrying out the 
Christian ideal. 

In parts of China the masses still believe in 
the efficacy of the rain-making ceremonies, 
when they are performed correctly by public 
officials whom the spirits approve. Some of 
the officials in time of drouth have played on 
the credulity of these Chinese by watching the 
barometer and performing the ceremonies 
when rain was indicated. It would be desir- 
able, in such an unethical situation, to attempt 
to convert the officials to a better way of life; 
but the more obvious way to correct the diffi- 
culty would be to deal with a social problem, 
the problem of public education. 

As I understand the teachings of Jesus he 
stood for no half-way commitment to the ideal 
of good-will among men. He taught that we 
should strive to be perfect, that our effort 
should be to live lives which are wholly in 
accord with the ideal. I can see no logical way 
in which a person committed to the Christian 
way of life can avoid the responsibility of 
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evaluating and if possible of changing un- 
christian modes of living wherever they may 
be found. The reasons which are usually ad- 
vanced against such a responsibility appear to 
me to be, not logical, but psychological. 

There are teachers who would admit their 
Christian responsibility toward the social situa- 
tion but who assert that the best method of 
meeting that responsibility is by converting in- 
dividuals and letting them affect social change. 
Would Christianity ever make a social impact 
if all converted individuals adopted such an 
attitude? We are converted individuals; why 
is our responsibility less than that of the next 
generation of converts? Further, the findings 
of modern psychology in the field of character 
education have made clear that the human 
mind does not reason readily from a moral 
principle to specific practice. Even though we 
may bring students to an espousal of the ideal 
of brotherhood, they are incapable, for the 
most part, of making original and_ specific 
applications of the principle. Are we not bound 
to give students the benefit of our maturity and 
our more careful study, in applying the prin- 
ciples specifically ? 

The churches to which our students will 
return after graduation are becoming more and 
more alert to the obligation which Christians 
have toward the social problems of our time. 
We need to be alert to this situation in the 
churches and to send out students who have 
the capacity to furnish the leadership in the 
social applications of religion which local 
churches have a right to expect from students 
who have taken our courses. 

Many a teacher of the Bible will object that 
he is not expert in the field of the social prob- 
lems; he will insist that he should stick to his 
own field and leave to the statesman the solu- 
tion of our social ills. ‘The answer here is that 
the teacher of religion who is committed to the 
Christian ideal cannot leave to the unconse- 
crated person this responsibility. The states- 
man is in fact a politician. He may be tech- 
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nically trained in the field of one or two of the 
social problems, but the chances are he earns 
his living by selling real estate or by arguing 
one side of a court case; and he probably 
knows less about the social problems than does 
the college professor. Further, it is the 
ethical aspect of the social problems with 
which teachers of religion should concern 
themselves. And who is the ethical ‘expert’ 
in our society if not the teacher of religion? 

I believe in standing out forthrightly in the 
classroom for the Christian way of life. I do 
not believe it is undignified or unscholarly. 
Our colleagues on the faculty do not hesitate 
to campaign vigorously for the scientific 
method. They do this because they believe the 
problems of human life can best be treated by 


use of that method. They cannot prove it; it 
is their faith. They believe that the universe, 
while it grants men freedom to deal with life 
scientifically or unscientifically, will cooperate 
more whole-heartedly with persons who deal 
with life on the principles of the scientific 
method. And they campaign for that method, 

My faith in the Christian method of dealing 
with life is not less than that of the scientist in 
his method. I believe that the universe, while 
it grants men freedom to deal with life 
lovingly or hatefully, will cooperate more 
whole-heartedly with men who deal with life in 
a loving manner than with those who deal 
with it in a hateful manner. I believe I have 
the responsibility to state that conviction forth- 
rightly in the classroom and to point out its 
specific applications as I see them. 


II. The Relation of Social Ethics to the Curriculum as a Whole 


Pror. GeorciA Harkness, Elmira College 


My paper will fall into three divisions: (1) 
the purpose of a curriculum, (2) the meaning 
of social ethics, (3) the relations of courses in 
social ethics to the curriculum as a whole. 

1. The Curriculum. One of the most curi- 
ous of phenomena in our paradoxical world is 
that fact that we have many hundreds of col- 
leges, representing many millions of dollars of 
endowment and receiving annually many thou- 
sands of our best youth for four strategic 
years—and nobody knows what the whole thing 
is for! Last spring when our students were 
registering for their courses I asked one of 
my advisees if she had read the statement of 
curriculum objectives printed in the college 
bulletin, and she replied plaintively, “Why, I 
didn’t even know there were any objectives!” 
She is representative of more than a few in 
colleges, not only of her own generation but 
that of her elders, who might say like the 
Ephesian disciples, “We did not so much as 
hear whether there is a Holy Ghost.” 

This being the case, it would be presump- 


tuous indeed for me to attempt to say why a 
college exists. The basic sin is for man to 
assume to be God, and I must disclaim any 
attempt to speak with oracular judgment. | 
shall say only how it looks to me, leaving my 
words to be corrected by your own inner wit- 
ness. 

It can be affirmed, perhaps, without much 
challenge that colleges exist to prepare students 
for life. If the college in question is a liberal 
arts college, it may be said further that it 
exists to give a rich and rounded education, 
appropriating the cultural inheritance of 
the past to effect a higher level of culture in 
present and future. But when one tries to get 
out of the range of such statements in general 
into what they mean in particular, then—just 
as in regard to world peace—the widest dis- 
parity and uncertainty prevails. Are students 
prepared for life best by specialization or dis- 
tribution? By large or small emphasis on tod 
subjects? By living mainly in past or present? 
By the distillation of wisdom available in the 
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artificial environment of the college, or in the 
less ordered but more concrete world where 
life goes on in the mist of competitive struggle? 
To be more specific, is picketing a strike com- 
ponent part of a liberal education? ‘The fact 
that such questions can be asked and so vari- 
ously answered by intelligent people indicates 
that there must be some truth in widely diver- 
gent views. Our task as educators is to try to 
discover and to synthesize this truth without 
falling into more eclecticism. 


The major purposes of a liberal arts educa- 
tion, in my judgment, are these: (1) to enable 
a student to acquire the basic tools and skills 
for the acquisition and communication of 
ideas; (2) to develop habits of logical and 
unprejudiced thinking; (3) to cultivate appre- 
ciations of the higher values; (4) to pass on 
the cultural inheritance of the past; and (5) 
to prepare for participation in the life of the 
present. These objectives, which are not mutu- 
ally exclusive, can be attained throughout the 
curriculum, varying from department to de- 
partment quite as much in method and person- 
ality of instructor as in content of subject- 
matter. Yet obviously, subjects vary in their 
natural fitness to contribute to them. Under 
tools and skills would fall naturally training in 
written and oral English; library and labora- 
tory techniques, and perhaps specific vocational 
traning. To the development of clear and 
unprejudiced thinking both the scientific and 
philosophic spirit contribute, and such a spirit 
of objectivity can scarcely be acquired without 
considerable experience within the content of 
science and philosophy. The cultivation of 
appreciations brings into the curriculum litera- 


_just lure, religion, art, drama, and music, and 
dis- ™akes a place for character building as well as 
dents Scholarship. The acquisition of the cultural 


inheritance of the past is the specific prero- 
gative of history; but since every field of 
knowledge has developed within the historical 
“ene, it is also the function of every other 
iepartment. Finally, since any effective educa- 
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tion must be geared to the on-going, surround- 
ing, life-currents of the world, the other social 
sciences have their function. We shall later 
say something further about the relations of 
social ethics to each of these five major objec- 
tives. 


II. Social ethics. The term social ethics 
may be construed either as philosophy or as 
religion. The two ways converge but never 
become identical, and most of what I shall 
have to say in the remainder of the paper is 
an attempt to define their relations The ques- 
tion of which way is to be chosen is more than 
an academic one, for upon its answer depend 
content, method and view-point of instruction. 
The issue centers in the question of whether 
the primary function of the teacher of social 
ethics is the rdle of the philosopher or the 
prophet. One cannot be both; yet one must be 
both. To adapt a phrase from Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s latest book, to try to be both a philoso- 
pher and a prophet at the same time is to pur- 
sue an “impossible possibility.” Let us see 
how this works out. 

From the standpoint of the philosopher, the 
content of a course in social ethics will be 
largely a study of social theory. Large em- 
phasis will be placed upon Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s theories of the State, upon Stoic cosmo- 
politanism and the doctrine of natural rights, 
upon the emergence of individualism in the 
Renaissance, upon the many strands of social 
and politicial theory which have developed 
since. The object of the course is to under- 
stand and evaluate the foundations of socio- 
ethical thinking. In such a study, if any atten- 
tion is paid to the contributions of the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus, the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition is treated simply as one _ historical 
strain among many. Not infrequently, it is 
passed over entirely on the ground that it 
offers no systematic social theory. 

On the other hand, if one approaches social 
ethics through the field of religion rather than 
philosophy, both the content and viewpoint of 
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the course will be quite different. The name 
of the course is likely to suggest something of 
this difference, standing in the catalogue as 
Christian ethics, or the social teachings of 
Jesus, or of the prophets. In such a course 
the attempt is made to recapture the messages 
of the prophets or of Jesus in the setting of 
their times, and also to discover their relevance 
for our day. The course aims to impart 
knowledge and quicken critical judgment, but 
even more it aims to vivify ideals. Such a 
course is successfully taught only if it brings 
the insights of the past to bear upon the in- 
justices of the present and sends students out 
with a mind to challenge them. The teacher 
who can do this must have in himself some- 
thing of the prophetic spirit. This does not 
mean that he is the less scholarly in his ap- 
proach, but scholarship without social passion 
will not suffice. 

This distinction in content and general view- 
point brings into focus the moot question of 
whether a teacher has a right to be a propa- 
gandist. One who teaches social ethics prima- 
rily as a philosopher will certainly answer in 
the negative. His own presuppositions will of 
course vary with his particular brand of philos- 
ophy, being most commonly some form of 
secular liberalism. He may not think it in- 
decorous to state his own social philosophy, but 
he must avoid, as formerly one fled the plague, 
anything which savors of preaching or crusad- 
ing. His personal attitude toward religion is 
variable, though like John Dewey who is the 
high priest—or probably one should say the 
magister—of secular social ethics in our day, he 
is likely to eschew theistic religion to adopt a 
religion of democracy which requires as much 
faith on less evidence. But whatever his per- 
sonal views upon religion, he must as a social 
philosopher keep them guardedly in the back- 
ground. The person who teaches social ethics 
from an avowedly religious standpcint has no 
such inhibitions. He may even open his class 
with prayer—a practice which I suspect might 
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be recognized as evidence of incipient insanity, 
in the institution of learning across the street! 

Again, the problem comes into clear demar- 
cation with regard to the instructor’s extra- 
curricular activities, and the encouragement 
he gives to his students in theirs. While the 
philosophical approach does not exclude con- 
sideration of such prevailing social philosophies 
as capitalism, Marxism and nationalism, the 
ideal of objectivity and the fear of indoctri- 
nation militates against any specific action, 
either for or against these systems. To study 
the class struggle, philosophically is a long way 
from getting into the struggle. Rather, it is 
characteristically to adopt the vantage-point of 
the “ivory tower” to which we hear so much 
reference in these days. If a social philosopher 
were to encourage his students to picket a 
strike, or combat the R. O. T. C. on the campus, 
or circulate petitions for Angelo Herndon— 
or worse yet, were to run for office himself 
on the socialist ticket and make political 
speeches from a soap-box, he would most 
assuredly fall under condemnation as being no 
philosopher ! 

On the other hand, the person who teaches 
social ethics religiously has a different purpose, 
and therefore a different procedure. Teachers 
differ in judgment as to the degree of direct 
participation in efforts toward social change 
which their vocation permits, but once he is 
committed to the belief that his task is to instill 
ideals directed toward a better social order, he 
cannot refuse to act. He knows that the more 
concrete, dynamic, and integrated with life his 
instruction is, the more effective his service; it 
becomes a point of conscience both to help 
mould public opinion in the community and to 
help his students translate social theory into 
practice. In the process he is likely to be 
stigmatized as a propagandist by his more aca 
demically minded colleagues, and if he is 
courageous enough to challenge radically the 
status quo he may lose his job. There is, per- 
haps, some compensation in the fact that his 
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students will hail him as one of the few mem- 
bers of the faculty whose instruction is dynamic 
and meaningful. 


In my judgment it is not wholly possible, at 
the same moment, to sit with Plato as “the 
spectator of all time and all existence” and to 
stand with Amos in the midst of a corrupt and 
secularized world speaking a message of re- 
pentance. In so far as one is a philosopher 
one must be balanced, restrained, fair-minded 
in all judgment, seeing a measure of truth in 
every great system. In so far as one is a 
prophet, he must become a social evangelist ; 
with lips touched with a live coal from off the 
altar, he must proclaim a vision of a warless 
world or a world of economic justice, and rally 
all within hearing of his voice to bend their 
energies to make the vision real. The philos- 
opher in utterance is cautious, the prophet 
over-states; the philosopher is tolerant, the 
prophet by the sheer drive of his message must 
be intolerant toward all oppression and evil. 


Here are two academic ideals, both legiti- 
mate from the standpoint from which they are 
conceived, and never wholly reconcilable. Yet 
both are categorical imperatives to the instruc- 
tor in social ethics. One ought to be a philos- 
opher, not surrendering one’s religious convic- 
tions in one’s own thinking, but keeping one’s 
class-room devoted to an objective, thoroughly 
unemotional study of truth from whatever field 
itcan be discerned. Yet one ought not to be 
objective and thoroughly unemotional, for if 
one’s religion really has meaning, some truths 
are so much more vital than others that they 
must be put at the center of personal and social 
living. <A religious conviction leads one to 
surrender the “balconized” attitude of the 
philosopher and become a comrade of the 
way, walking often with common folk and 
discoursing of very commonplace but vital 
truths. 

How, then shall we reconcile these two op- 
posing ideals? The simplest way out, of 
course, is to choose one of them, pursue it as 
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well as one can, and frankly relinquish the 
other. In every other subject of the curriculum 
one can do this with a fair degree of satisfac- 
toriness. One is not called upon to be a crusader 
when one teaches logic or the history of philo- 
sophy, any more than when one’s field is 
mathematics or astronomy. When one overtly 
teaches religion, one has the duty to maintain 
an attitude of scholarship, but not of philo- 
sophical objectivity. But when one’s subject 
is social ethics, I see no valid way of escaping 
the moral obligation to be both a crusader and 
a philosopher. One must be both, yet one can- 
not be both. 


In practice I know no way out except com- 
promise—a compromise which in many cases, 
if not always, detracts from the full efficacy of 
either mode of approach. There are, however, 
two principles which in a measure redeem com- 
promise from sheer capitulation. These are 
the familiar principle of alternation, and what 
we may call the principle of impregnation. 


Fortunately Professor Hocking’s principle 
of alternation is as applicable to the rhythm 
of philosophic thought and prophetic utterance 
as to mysticism and ethical endeavor. While 
one is getting factual information and weigh- 
ing the relative merits of capitalism, socialism 
and communism one does not, at the same 
time, have to be participating in a crusade for 
any of these. “For everything there is a sea- 
son, and a time for every purpose under 
heaven”—an excellent saying both for instruc- 
tors and their students! Yet if the attitude of 
dispassionate and even-tempered thought does 
not pass over into action motivated by ideals, it 
is soon throttled by inertia and ceases to exist 
—as is the case with most of the so-called 
education which goes on on college campuses. 
To move by an act of will and judgment of 
relevance from thought to action, then back 
from action to thought again, is a high and 
difficult art, but one without which much both 
of thought and action is foredoomed to futility. 
However, the adjustment of the philosophic 
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to the religious enterprise is not to be solved 
in terms of temporal alternation only. Life 
must be lived as one flowing current. As 
Plato’s ideal statesman was not a philosopher 
and then a king, but a_ philosopher-king, so 
must the teacher of social ethics attempt to be 
a philosopher-prophet. This is possible, even 
by compromise, only because alternation leads 
to impregnation. 

The insights gained through philosophy 
should make one more tolerant amd clear- 
visioned in his prophecy. Professor White- 
head, with quiet irony in which lurks deep 
meaning, suggests that the prophet who is not 
wiliing to submit his message to rational test- 
ing had better be gently stoned." But on the 
other hand, the “power from on high” that 
sweeps one out of his tower of speculation 
into the maelstrom of life should give not less 
but more of philosophic insight into truth 
about a many-sided world. Professor Hock- 
ing is perhaps himself the outstanding example 
of a great philosopher whose mind is also 
lighted with prophetic fire, and whose attitude 
toward social ethics is therefore neither bal- 
conized nor biased. The remainder of the 
paper will be an elaboration of the meaning of 
this principle of impregnation. 

III. Social ethics and the curriculum. We 
must now see what all this means in terms of 
the relations of courses in social ethics to the 
curriculum as a whole. 

The first objective of the curriculum we saw 
to be the acquisition of basic tools and skills. 
The application of this to the field of social 
ethics is fairly obvious, for it is fundamentally 
anti-social and unethical to tolerate slip-shod 
work. Here there is full scope for a prophecy 
of doom upon the sinner! It is no less, and 
perhaps no more, the duty of the instructor in 
ethics than in any other subject to demand 
thoroughness of research, honesty of report, 
clearness of statement of results—but he must 
by virtue of his prophetic function insist 


1 The Function of Reason, page 52. 


that the moral dullness which is challenged 
outside the classroom and campus shall not 
find harborage within it to undercut the educa- 
tive process at its foundations. 

The second function of the curriculum we 
said was the development of habits of logical 
and unprejudiced thinking. Here the philoso- 
phic function of the teacher of social ethics 
comes into play ; for in a day when we have not 
merely a “lunatic fringe” of confusion and 
prejudice but a social structure ready to topple 
from it, there is need, if ever for clear think- 
ing. To change the figure, we may welcome 
the philosopher who sits, not in an ivory, but 
in a substantial wooden traffic tower, if he is 
able to survey the vehicular madness of clash- 
ing movements with sufficient detachment 
even partially to prevent the juggernauts from 
colliding. Where a decadent capitalism and a 
rapidly approaching fascism are moving head- 
on toward a clash with socialism and commun- 
ism, with all sorts of racial, religious, militaris- 
tic, and nationalistic prejudices darting here 
and there, there is need of as much of philoso- 
phic clarity and calm as one can muster. 

The third function of the curriculum is the 
development of appreciations—aesthetic, reli- 
gious and moral. Here both the intuitions of the 
religionist and the insights of the philosopher 
make their contribution. The human function 
of religion is to enable one to find personal 
unity in the midst of a chaotic world, and to 
find it on a transcendent level which gives 
moral dynamic and direction to life. The func- 
tion of philosophy is to enable one to formu- 
late as consistent a world-view as the facts of 
existence permit. Both move in the field of 
meanings and appreciations, and at this point 
they unite to protest against the too analytical, 
abstract concept of the world which emerges 
when the findings of science are taken as sole 
truth. 

In the realm of appreciations, philosopher 
and religionist can walk together a long way, 
and they need not part company at all if one 
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spiritual unity the ground and guarantor of a 
meaningful existence. Partial and relative 
values find meaning in organic relation to the 
whole, and the paradoxical and conflicting 
elements of the historical scene reveal pointers 
toward an ultimate unity when this is con- 
ceived not merely intellectually, but intuitively 
and dynamically. But intellect alone is a poor 
guide to morality or religion, as Bergson has 
shown in the distinction he draws between the 
static, conventional, “closed” morality of cus- 
tom and intellect and the expanding, ‘‘open” 
morality of intuition and mysticism.* In the 
field of ethical endeavor the prophetic must 
unite with the aesthetic spirit to furnish the 
propulsive power toward a new world, while 
reason, serving as guide and check, is trusted 
not too implicitly. 

The fourth, and perhaps the primary func- 
tion of the curriculum is the appropriation of 
the historical heritage. At this point the 
teacher of social ethics must not only be phi- 
losopher and prophet but scientist as well. He 
must, as accurately as any historian, know 
what really happened in the past and what 
made it happen. This is why ethics can never 
be wholly a normative science, for the setting 
of norms must rest back on a large measure 
of description. For example, no one in this 
group would attempt to interpret the message 
of the eighth century prophets without making 
sure that his students knew what was happen- 
ing in the eighth century—yet the tragic fu- 
tility of much moralistic preaching arises from 
the fact that it attempts to do exactly this. 

Lack of historical perspective has endan- 
gered both morality and religion in two areas 
which converge in this common lack, but which 
in other respects are very divergent. These 
are dogmatic Christianity and secular liberal- 
ism. 


Since religion rests upon personal commit- 
ment to a God whose will must always be dis- 


‘In The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. 
® Science and the Modern World, page 275. 
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covered in and applied to passing, relative, 
historical events, it is never free from the peril 
of mistaking the relative for the absolute. 
The charge most frequently raised against re- 
ligion by non-theistic liberals is that it tends 
to hallow the status quo, mistaking the pre- 
vailing patterns of a specific culture for the 
will of God. There is no denying that it has 
always done this in some measure, and per- 
haps never more than in the present tendency 
to deify the nation. It is perhaps inherent in 
the nature of religion that it must do so, for 
its heavenly treasure must be mediated through 
earthen vessels. But Biblical literalism by its 
lack of historical insight most seriously falls 
into this error of identification; while histori- 
cal perspective enables one to find in religion— 
to quote Professor Whitehead’s familiar words 
—‘the vision of something which stands be- 
yond, behind and within the passing flux of 
immediate things.’”* 

But if dogmatic Christianity has deified the 
relative by giving it absolute sanctity, secular 
liberalism in another sense has bowed down 
before the partial and the transient by remov- 
ing from it all universality of meaning. When 
everything in morals is reduced to shifting cul- 
ture patterns, not enough of universality is 
left to furnish a criterion by which to judge 
one pattern to be better than another. Fortu- 
nately, this is seldom done consistently, though 
it is the explicit assumption of much sociologi- 
cal instruction. The tendency of the sociolo- 
gists to avow relativism as their creed is due 
in part to accepting the presuppositions of 
ethical naturalism while pretending to eschew 
metaphysics, but it is due even more to lack 
of historical perspective. 

It is the function of the teacher of social 
ethics if he would avoid these pitfalls to dis- 
cover—and to challenge his students to dis- 
cover—the main currents of the past in all its 
rich detail. In such discernment of facts and 
their interpretation he must as rigorously as 
has a philosophy which finds in a transcendent 
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any scientist shun temptation to distort the 
facts to fit a system. Whatever of metaphy- 
sical unity or of divine revelation are to be dis- 
covered in them he must find—but never at 
the cost of doing violence to empirical evi- 
dence. It is only thus that he can refute the 
charge so often brought against religionists— 
that they devise a world as they would like to 
have it instead of describing it as it is. 

This brings us to the fifth and most inclu- 
sive function of the curriculum, the prepara- 
tion of the student to take his place in the life 
of the present. Little further need be added 
at this point; for if through the study of 
social ethics and the importation of its view- 
point into other studies, one acquires that inte- 
gration of philosophic vision and prophetic 
vigor, scientific accuracy and historical per- 
spective of which we have been speaking, such 
a student will find his place even in a chaotic 
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society. Breadth of vision will restrain the 
youthful tendency to uncritical radicalism, 
while the prophetic impulse will at least in 
some measure counteract the lethargy of 
acquiescence in the status quo which so soon 
after graduation grips most of our students. 
Such a viewpoint will forestall the error of 
making bad science out of religious insights, 
as the fundamentalists have done, and the still 
more serious error of making bad religion out 
of science, as the humanists are doing. A stu- 
dent thus instructed is equipped to discover 
both how to live in the world as it 1s and how 
to change it. Even without much technical 
training he will find a serviceable vocation. 
But far more significantly, he will find rich- 
ness of life; for he will have within him that 
sense of direction without which neither an 
individual nor society can live with sureness 
and serenity. 


The Technique of a Course in the Application of Religion to 


Modern Social Problems 


Pror. S. RatpH Hartow, Smith College 


For twelve years I have been giving a course 
at Smith College dealing with the application 
of religion to modern social problems. I am 
convinced of the need of such courses being 
offered in Departments of Religion in our 
schools and colleges. Most of the college cur- 
riculum is two dimensional, it can be said to 
have breadth and length. It offers much in 
the way of valuable facts about many things, 
and it also gives a veneer of culture to those 
willing to improve their opportunities. A 
smacking of Keats and of Shelley, along with 
a finer appreciation of good art and music and 
literature does help to increase the richness of 
life. 

But for all that there remains a direful lack 
of what I like to think of as a third dimen- 
sion—depth, or, in the sense in which I am 
using it—meaning. What a lack of meaning 


there is in all our educational process. Facts, 
yes, but what are we going to do with our 
facts? Possibly we shall create more deadly 
poison gasses, larger bombs for destroying life, 
more ample ways of laying waste the civiliza- 
tion we have so carefully built and to which 
we have dedicated so much of time and 
thought. Our facts have helped those who 
held them to exploit more thoroughly our fel- 
lows, and the college graduate has by no 
means been the advocate of higher wages and 
better living conditions and greater security 
for the masses of the workers. 

Culture may be found hand in hand with 
greed and graft, and a man may enjoy great 
music and exploit his fellowmen. Something 
more than facts and culture are the crying 
need of our generation. And it is in the realm 
of religious values and religious experience 
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that we claim to find an interpretation of the 
meaning of things, the true explanation of 
what can be done with the facts and how to 
make true use of culture. 


In the course of which I speak we use facts 
and rejoice in the contribution which culture 
makes to the more abundant life—but our 
foremost interest lies in raising the question: 
What is the meaning of all this knowledge; 
what are we going to do with it? No matter 
how many economic facts one may have at his 
command, not till those figures and those facts 
are translated into human misery or human 
happiness will they take on any real meaning. 
Back of all those vital statistics are men and 
women and children with their woes and their 
struggles, their needs and their longings. 


It is with these longings and these aspira- 
tions that we deal in this course. What now 
of the technique? We study four major social 
problems, international relations, with special 
emphasis on war, its causes, consequences and 
results; race prejudice, with emphasis upon 
the Negro problem in America; sex relations, 
more especially the factors that make for hap- 
piness and unhappiness in marriage; and, 
finally, the economic problems of our day, 
stressing the struggle toward a more just dis- 
tribution of wealth and work. 

From outside I bring in outstanding special- 
ists in the field we are studying. These speak- 
ers represent various points of view, from that 
of a colonel in the army to an ardent pacifist. 
During our study of race the class listens to 
speakers from several races and always two 
or three Southerners who have done some 
thinking on this problem. In economics we 
have had great capitalists and bankers as well 
as Norman Thomas and Angelo Herndon. 
Among the speakers have been Sherwood 
Eddy, James Weldon Johnson, Walter White, 
Rabbi Lazaron, Everett Clinchy, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Hawkins Brown and scores of others. 

The class reads extensively. While outstand- 
ing books in each field studied are read, such 
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as “Race Relations,’ by Weatherford and 
Johnson, or “National Defense,” by Kirby 
Page, or “Human Exploitation,” by Norman 
Thomas and “Capitalism and Its Culture,” by 
Jerome Davis, much of the reading is in novels 
such as “Paths of Glory,” by Humphrey Cobb, 
“Testament of Youth,” by Vera Brittain, or 
“Peace With Honor,” by A. A. Milne. Several 
books by Sir Philip Gibbs are on the list, in- 
cluding “The Cross of Peace’ and “Now It 
Can Be Told.” 

Under race they read “Along This Way” by 
James Weldon Johnson and “What the Negro 
Thinks” by Dr. Moton. Included in this read- 
ing are some twenty pamphlets published by 
the Interracial Commission. “Sex and Youth” 
by Sherwood Eddy, Herbert Grey’s “Men, 
Women and God” have been well liked by the 
class. 


In class we have many open discussions and 
panel discussions. Foreign students join in 
these and often we have had Negro young 
people meet with us for a social hour, for sup- 
per and for discussion. 

Possibly the most interesting experience of 
the course is the trip to New York. In New 
York we stay at International House where we 
meet many students from ail over the world. 
The class spends a morning in Harlem visiting 
with leading Negroes and seeing some of the 
fine churches, libraries, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
centers and headquarters of various Negro 
organizations, such as the Brotherhood of 
Pullman Car Porters. In the afternoon we 
see considerable of the housing problem in the 
lower East side tenements under the guidance 
of Miss Robinson of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment. A visit to the fine apartments of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers shows what 
organized labor can accomplish for its own 
workers when they unite. 

During the year the class works on a series 
of projects. Each year these projects change. 
Among the projects in recent years have been 
the following: a model disarmament confer- 
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ence; a peace poster exhibit, the posters hav- 
ing been made by members of the class; a 
study of various racial and national groups in 
the Connecticut Valley; the collection of a 
large amount of material showing the work of 
the Social Action Commissions of the various 
churches and arranging an exhibit of this 
material plus some posters made by the class. 

Last year the class made a study of over 
eighty-five colleges, trying to discover how 
much actual encouragement was being given 
through courses and outside lectures and dis- 
cussions toward more intelligent thinking on 
major social issues such as war, race relations 
and industrial problems. The result of the 
research was not heartening. One reply from 
the dean of a leading college is rather typical 
of the entire finding. “We are interested in 
such problems,” she wrote, “but we have no 
time for them as we spend all our time on the 
regular curriculum work.” Several faculty 
members wrote that they would send us their 
opinions as to the colleges in which they taught 
“provided they would not be quoted.” 

A few questions taken at random from ex- 
aminations in the course will indicate that an 
effort is made not to encourage mere memory 
work but some actual thinking on the part of 
the student. Here are some typical questions 
from recent examination papers: 

1. Glenn Frank, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has recently made the fol- 
lowing statement: “I am convinced that unless 
Western man effects a radical re-orientation of 
the program and processes of his education, the 
forces of social and economic renewal will 
stand a discouragingly slight chance of coming 
to ascendance quickly enough to check the de- 
cline of the West. Ceasing to produce a nation 
of specialists, and training instead men and 
women capable of viewing the social order 
as a whole, is our one hope of salvation.” Do 
you agree or disagree with Dr. Frank’s 
statement? Looking at education as you have 
observed and experienced it, is it helping or 
obstructing the “training of men and women 
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capable of viewing the social order as a whole.” 
Support your statements with concrete illus- 
trations. 

2. More than a_ score of outstanding 
religious journals of this country have 
made a declaration which they urge us to 
adopt, calling on religious people everywhere 
to refuse to “take an oath of allegiance upon 
any occasion without adding thereto a reser- 
vation of the right of conscience and of su- 
preme allegiance to the will of God.” Has 
religion a right to make such a declara- 
tion? Is it in line with the ideals and the con- 
victions of the men and women who founded 
this country? On what grounds would you 
make such a reservation if you were asked to 
take such an oath? If you would make no 
such reservation state your reasons. 


3. What is meant by “the Social Implica- 
tions of the Gospel”? What steps are the 
churches taking to awaken a social conscience 
in America today? Outline briefly the growth 
of the social emphasis in the churches. What 
part can youth have in this movement? 


4. “T am convinced,” writes H. G. Wells, 
“that there is no more evil thing in this present 
world than race prejudice, none at all! I write 
deliberately—it is the worst single thing in 
life now. It justifies and holds together more 
baseness, cruelty and abomination than any 
other sort of error in the world.” In what 
ways does such prejudice manifest itself 
in America? What are some of_ the 
causes which produce it? What forces are at 
work to uproot it? What effect does such 
prejudice have on the people who are enslaved 
by it? What are ways and means by which 
one can become emancipated from it? 


5. In what ways does the profit system in 
industry tend to make for human exploitation? 
What would happen in our present social order 
if the principles and teachings of Jesus were to 
be applied to industry? 

One final word. What happens to the young 
women who go out from such a course? I] 
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keep in touch with many of them. In their 
homes, in their churches, in their community, I 
find them lending their minds and their hearts 
to social awakening. One of them wrote, “I 
went to Pitt College” two years after gradua- 
tion from Smith. Another is Y. W. C. A. sec- 
retary on the campus of a leading Western 
university. Of her a faculty member said, 
“She is the outstanding influence among the 
students on this campus in every cause that 
makes for social justice.” Another is a librar- 
jan in a large city. She keeps on a shelf all 
the latest and best books dealing with a better 
social order and has helped hundreds of high 
school students to turn to this shelf for their 
reading. I know of four who are ministers’ 
wives, and all of them working toward bring- 
ing new light on modern social problems to the 
young people in the churches they serve. Sev- 
eral are teaching, at least two of them now 
building up courses similar to this one. 

Recently in a letter from a student who took 
the course ten years ago came this line, “I 
seem to have forgotten most of my courses, 
but the one on ‘Christianity and the Present 
Social Order’ goes marching on in my life.” 

May I commend to you the opportunity of 
putting such a course into your own depart- 
ments on your college campus. I would wel- 
come correspondence with such as might be 
interested in exchanging thoughts and ideas on 
how we can make such courses more effective 
for the bringing in of the Kingdom of God 
into this needy world. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF JOB 
KATHERINE McNEILL* 


When reading “Job,” I was reminded of 
Stockton’s story “The Lady or the Tiger.” 
In this story, you will remember, the hero was 
in the arena facing two doors. Behind one was 
a tiger, behind the other a lady. If he opened 
one it meant immediate death. If he opened 


* This is a term paper by a student in Prof. W. F. Stinespring’s 


class in ‘“‘Psalms and Wisdom Literature” at Smith College, ses- 
of 1935-36. 
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the other he would face the woman he would 
have to marry. The lady he loved, the daugh- 
ter of the king, was one of the spectators. She 
knew what was behind each door and had ar- 
ranged to give him a signal telling him which 
one to choose. But the “dear reader” is never 
told the fate to which she sent her lover. At 
the end of the story, we are left with his fate 
still a question—the lady or the tiger? When 
we read this as children in school we were 
given the task of answering that unanswered 
question. We chose the lady if we believed 
that there could be happiness with one other 
than the one loved at the moment; or the tiger 
if we were firm in the belief that death was 
preferable to not being able to live with the 
one we loved. 


Of course, the parallel between “Job” and 
“The Lady or the Tiger” cannot be too exactly 
drawn; nor is this a hypothesis held by any 
authority that I know of. And I, myself, with- 
out the knowledge necessary for dealing with 
the sources, am unable to find any valid proof. 
But the similarity in form between “Job” and 
the aforementioned story intrigues me. 

The proposition is this: Job, that is, the Job 
of the Symposium, is the real story. It pre- 
sents the problem of human suffering. How 
can a righteous man suffer, if God is just and 
righteous? In the Symposium, with Job re- 
maining firm in the belief in his own integrity 
and coming to the view that God is powerful, 
arbitrary, and without a sense of justice, and 
with the three friends becoming stronger in 
their statement of the orthodox view of God 
and his relations to man, we have the vivid 
statement of the problem. For me, with the 
end of the Symposium when Job gives a final 
survey of his case—his former prcsperity, his 
present humiliation and wretchedness and the 
integrity of his entire life, the real story ends. 
The whole of Chapter 31 is stated in the hor- 
tatory or conditional form, but a question is 
implied. ‘The author himself gives no answer 
to the question. And so we are left in the 
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same predicament as the one in which “The 
Lady or the Tiger” left us. 

Following up the analogy, the other portions 
into which Job is divided may be considered as 
Just 
as we in school tried to answer the question of 


various answers to the question of evil. 


the lady or the tiger, so those who were stirred 
up by Job’s questioning wrote down their own 
ending to the story. Some found the solution 
that was implied by Satan’s question, “Does 
Job serve God for naught?” Others, follow- 
ing the orthodox views of the day, as set forth 
by the three friends, believed that suffering 
is a punishment for sin. The Elihu speeches, 
while agreeing in the main with what Eliphaz, 
Bildad and Zophar have said, add that there 
is a disciplinary purpose in suffering. Others 
found the solution in the littleness of man 
compared with the universe and expressed 
their feeling of the unfathomableness of the 
mystery in the form of nature poems, put as 
speeches into the mouth of Jehovah. 

Thus we have, in “Job” as it now stands, 
both the question presented by the Sympos- 
ium and the answers. The latter are all ex- 
tremely orthodox but in all probability it is 
these orthodox answers we have to thank for 
getting “Job” into the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. Yet there is evidence that there were 
also radical answers to the question. For in 


42:7, we find someone who is probably sympa- 
thetic with Job’s (of the Symposium) attitude. 
In the end, the orthodox view, the conserva- 
tive view of the older men, has prevailed, and 
has seemingly obliterated the question of the 
younger man. I am assuming that it was a 
young man who wrote the Symposium—who 
else would so rail against fate? (The youth 
movements of the world, crystallized in Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia may be an example. 
In those countries, the youth not only loudly 
voiced their wrath against the status quo, but 
as in Russia, took for themselves the reins of 
government.) If it had been written by an 
older man it would probably have been in the 
tempo of Ecclesiastes, “the arm-chair philoso- 
pher.”” He sees the same inherent paradoxes 
of life, yet how different is the attitude! There 
is no active objection, but a calm, philosophical 
descriptive statement of life as he finds it. And 
since we tend to remember those things that 
come either first or last in our experience, the 
“patience” of Job has become proverbial. Yet, 
we must remember that however blinded we 
may be by traditional attitudes, or however 
ensheathed the Symposium may be by ortho- 
dox views, the problem of evil is still there 
to be solved. The question is still ours to 
answer. We find ourselves in the same pre- 
dicament as we were when faced by the ques- 
tion: the lady or the tiger? 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THE BIBLE 


Chaplain Knox of Columbia University is 
not given to exaggerated statement. Further- 
more, he has had a long experience in dealing 
with college students. When he says something 
about student attitudes toward religion or the 
Bible, therefore, it ought to carry weight. It 
is the popular belief that college boys and 
girls are no longer interested in either the 
Bible or religion. Canon Knox would agree 
that they are not wrecking the portals of col- 
lege chapels in a stampede to sit through serv- 
ices or bulging the walls of lecture rooms 


where courses on the Bible are being given. 
But he does say, according to a report of his 
sermon at St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 400th anni- 
versary of the printing of the first complete 
Bible in English: “It is very remarkable to see 
the increased interest among students in the 
Bible. One finds that there are those who are 
eager to study it, who ask intelligent ques- 
tions, who want to read scholarly books which 
will help them in understanding its contents. 
Parents who recognize their responsibility 
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seek to learn how knowledge of the Bible can 
be imparted in the right way, and they stress 
the right way. Educators more and more 
realize that an acquaintance with this “great- 
est English classic” is essential, and are insti- 
tuting courses wherein thorough knowledge 
can be gained. ‘These signs point clearly to 
the way in which the Bible can be made once 
again ‘the people’s book’.”” The chaplain’s 
emphasis on “the right way” is important. 
That way he indicated: “The results of a thor- 
ough, fearless, scholarly study of the Bible, 
though they may in some instances require an 
adjustment in viewpoint, are wholly positive, 
constructive and liberating. If any one will 
make it his concern to know the Bible in the 
light of present learning, he will have his 
abundant reward.”—The Churchman, Decem- 
ber 1, 1935. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


REPORT I 


The Needs and Opportunities for the 
Teaching of Bible and Religion 
in Preparatory Schools 
ProF. HERBERT LEE NEwMaN, Chairman 


Four reports have previously been submit- 
ted by the Committee to the Association. Two 
of these, “Bible Credit for College Entrance” 
and “Instruction in Bible in Secondary 
Schools”, were printed in the fall issue of the 
1934 Journal of N. A. B. I. A third report 
on “Number of Students Offering Courses in 
Religion for College Entrance” was distributed 
at the last meeting of the Association. A fourth 
report was the “Revised Course of Study with 
Bibliography” printed this fall by the Journal 
of the N. A. B. I., and sent to each member 
of the Association with the last issue of the 
Journal. 

A variety of other activities have been car- 
tied on this year. Questionnaires were sent 
‘0 representative preparatory and secondary 
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schools on “The Needs of Preparatory and 
Secondary Schools Relative to Courses in Bible 
and Religion.” Book publishers provided us 
with lists of their forthcoming books. State 
Commissioners of Education have been 
approached regarding their attitude toward 
courses in Bible and Religion as a part of 
character education. An extensive study has 
also been made of biographical material, Bib- 
lical and otherwise, that could be used in pub- 
lic secondary education. This paper will take 
the form of an eightfold division of findings in 
our investigations of the needs and opportun- 
ities of the preparatory and secondary schools. 

1. A need most often expressed by the fifty- 
five schools reporting is that of information 
about the history and literature of the Bible. 
Especially commended is a study of the proph- 
ets and Jesus. The Lenox School pleads for 
an “emotional appreciation of the Bible,” and 
the Eaglebrook School for a_ psychological 
study of the people of the Bible. Illiteracy 
about the history, books, characters and re- 
ligious teachings of the Bible on the part of 
preparatory school graduates is recognized by 
colleges in practically every section of the na- 
tion. Credits in Bible offered from prepara- 
tory schools to college are negligible. Never- 
theless, a knowledge of the Bible is thought to 
be necessary for understanding the literature 
of Western culture, and, when linked to the 
problems of modern society, a bulwark to 
civilization. 

2. A keenly felt need for courses in Bible 
and Religion in preparatory schools is that of 
“bridging the gap” or “making the transition” 
between earlier training and college. On this 
point Franklin and Marshall Academy writes: 


The most immediate practical need lies 
in the fact that most of the students have 
come from homes and churches where the 
traditional views of religion and the Bible 
predominate, and most of them are about 
to enter colleges where in almost every 
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branch of the curriculum they will have 
thrust upon them points of view and in- 
formation diverging from if not directly 
contradicting those traditional views. The 
preparatory school courses ought to help 
bridge the gulf and render the coming 
shock less destructive of essential faith. 


3. A further need is that of knowing the 
nature, growth, and central truths of religion 
as reflected in the origin and contents of the 
Bible. Especially should such study show “the 
development of the idea of God” (Haverford 
School), the discovery of meaning and purpose 
in the universe (Wayland Academy) and “the 
spirit of the divine within every man” (Oak 
Grove Seminary). Three preparatory school 
leaders look upon philosophical study as pre- 
mature below the college level. The great 
need as seen by most schools is for a phil- 
osophy of religion adapted to the capacity of 
the secondary school pupil and growing out 
of his studies in Bible and Religion. 


4. Are there needs which a broader study of 
religion may meet more adequately than Bible 
alone? Two opposite points of view have 
come to our attention. A larger number think 
that a broader study of Christianity and other 
religions than Bible courses provide would be 
a decided asset. Mount Hermon favors a 
broader study of Christianity only. A few 
schools frankly say that even though a broader 
study is favored the limited time forbids such 
a procedure. A minority contend that a 
thorough course in Bible is far better for pre- 
paratory schools than a more extensive study 
of religion. During the limited time avail- 
able it is better, they say, to know the Bible as 
a fundamental unit of knowledge rather than 
attempt a shallow study of religion in general. 


5. Several fruitful suggestions for new 
texts or courses of study are grouped in the 
four following divisions: 

(a) Biography. Some titles for new 
texts needed for biographical study are: “Lives 
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that Build, Christian Biography, Men of Char- 
acter, Biographical Sketches, Great Men of 
Church History, etc. 


(b) Comparative religion. A need is 
felt for an elementary text in comparative re- 
ligion with an outline of the important non- 
Christian faiths and biographies of the most 
important leaders. 


(c) Social problems. Mr. E. A. Yarrow 
of the Hazen Foundation, feels the need of 
“something which would face truthfully the 
religious problems which this generation is 
faced with.” He suggests that the new type 
of text might be Wicks, The Reason for Liv- 
ing, but simplified to supplement Bible courses. 

(d) Jesus. An ideal text on Jesus is 
desired by many schools. Blair Academy favors 
a book such as Christ and the Young Man; 
Professor Harlow sees the need of a text en- 
titled A Life of Jesus for Young People. 

6. The revised course of study with bibli- 
ography is now available through the secretary 
of the Association. About a dozen syllabi of 
state departments of education have been 
painstakingly consulted in the revision. The 
material of the Purinton texts has an impor- 
tant place in the Outline. Bible references have 
been added by request and the Outline consid- 
erably lengthened. An attempt has been made 
to link the Bible to the lives of students and 
the problems of society. Needless to say the 
conditions (number of hours, types of courses, 
etc.) differ so widely that any suggestions need 
to be adapted to the particular situation. 

The bibliography has been adapted to the 
secondary school age. Books for college use 
have, for the most part, been omitted. In- 
cluded in the bibliography are books which 
have been found especially helpful in second- 
ary school teaching. A starred list of desirable 
text books is in the hands of the secretary. 

At best a revision is tentative, and ours is 
no exception. Books have already come to 
our attention that should be added to the list. 
Helpful suggestions from Blair Academy and 
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Mount Hermon came after the material had 
gone to press. The committee recommends 
that criticisms and suggestions be made to the 
secretary and filed for future use. We hope 
that the revision meets a definite need, and 
rejoice that the material has already been 
found useful. 


7. Character education is in need of the 
help which training in Bible can give. Blair 
Academy sees in Bible courses the “motivation 
of character and assistance in meeting life’s 
problems.” The Choate School would stress 
the growth of Jewish moral concepts and the 
simple beliefs of Jesus. The Suffield School 
is convinced that in the Bible are discovered 
“the universal problems of society.” Har- 
grave Military Academy sees in the principles 
of Biblical ethics a training for citizenship. Mr. 
E. A. Yarrow, following intensive considera- 
tion of the preparatory schools under the 
Hazen Foundation, says that “a genuine 
knowledge of Biblical literature” is needed 
“with special attention being given to progress 
in the discovery and application of moral 
principles.” The ethical content and values 
of the Bible, especially when linked with the 
problems of modern life, is recognized by sev- 
eral states, e. g. Michigan, Montana, Iowa, 
Maine and Virginia, as a part of their char- 
acter education program. 


8. A broad opportunity in biographical 
study has come to the attention of the com- 
mittee. The project started with Biblical char- 
acters in mind. Later a list of about two hun- 
dred characters, Biblical and non-Biblical, was 
sent to selected preparatory school principals 
and teachers. Each person was asked to check 
twenty-five characters about whom prepara- 
tory school pupils should be informed. The 
request was made that other significant names 
be added to the list. Seventy-eight of these 
teplies have been examined and fled. The 
list is strongly Biblical, with Jesus checked by 
every person. Characters from church history 
are also looked upon as important, but few 
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names have been selected from other religions. 
Interest in courses in the Bible and Church 
History, and the possibility of biography as a 
method of approach, probably account for 
many of the preferences. 

A still broader field has opened to us. The 
biographical lists were sent to the Commission- 
ers of Education in the various states and the 
District of Columbia. To our surprise several 
state officials checked the lists and made posi- 
tive suggestions for extending the plan to 
character education in the public schools. A 
few comments are cited: Indiana: “I am 
submitting as a matter of suggestion a title 
Great Characters of All Time. My feeling is 
that the list of men to be studied should be 
greater than twenty-five. We are interested 
in any development in the field of character 
education, and shall be glad to work along with 
you in any way that we can.” 

Massachusetts: “I am prepared to say that 
Biblical study properly coordinated with other 
studies is very valuable as a basis of teaching 
character education.” 

Minnesota: “I can see no reason why a 
good course in character education should not 
be built around the outstanding leaders of the 
world whether in the field of religion or not.” 

New York: “I think that a series of books, 
interestingly written, setting forth the lives 
and contributions to mankind of great spiritual 
leaders might be very well received and serve 
a useful purpose as supplements to a regular 
school program.” 

Thus through the medium of biography the 
great characters of Judaism and Christianity 
may find their way effectively into the public 
school system. 

In conclusion I quote from our 1933 report: 


A many-sided opportunity confronts 
the schools on the pre-college level. An 
overwhelming number of institutions of 
higher education stand ready to give credit 
for work well done. Certain preparatory 
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and church schools have already gained 
the confidence of the colleges. Catholic 
schools are keenly and increasingly inter- 
ested in the project. Colleges are inclined 
to grant greater freedom in secondary 
school electives. Education feels the need 
of great literature and inspiring person- 
alities. And all of these are in evidence in 
a generation increasingly aware of the 
fundamental worth of the teachings of 
the Hebrew prophets and Jesus. With 
the motive, interest and feltneed present 
in colleges and universities in all parts of 
the country, there is a challenging oppor- 
tunity for the preparatory schools and 
other agencies accredited to teach religion 
to prove worthy and willing to teach the 
Bible to the oncoming generation of col- 
lege youth, as well as to the much larger 
group that will not have the opportunity 
for a college education. 


REPORT II 


Teaching Materials in Church Schools as 
Related to College Bible 


CHESTER WARREN QuimBy, Chairman 


The church school materials are too vast for 
any committee’ composed of volunteers, 
widely scattered, without funds, working by 
correspondence and using their spare time, to 
survey. If one considers only the major 
denominations and the principle independent 
concerns publishing such religious helps, one 


1 The Committee consisted of Rev. J. S. Armentrout, Director of 
Leadership Training, the Presbyterian Church; Dr. Sidney A. 
Weston, Editor, the Congregational Publishing Society; Dr. Homer 
L. Grice, Director, D. V. B. S. the Southern Baptist Convention; 
Prof. Robert Seneca Smith, Yale University; Mr. Otto Mayer, Di- 
rector of Research, the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion was also consulted. The writer served as chairman. When 
it became evident that the work was beyond the possibility of the 
Committee, the chairman undertook to write such a report as 
might prove possible. While the paper owes 4 large debt to the 
aid given by the various committee members—indeed it could not 
have been written without their co-operation—they are in no wise 
responsible for what is here set forth. The opinions are those 
of the chairman, only. 


2 It should be noted that these materials are constantly changing. 
For example: Peloubet’s Notes are now edited by a militant funda- 
mentalist; The International Council of Religious Education is 
issuing a new series of lessons; The Methodist Episcopal Church 
is to publish shortly a new series for Men’s Classes, etc. 
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is immediately faced with a truck load of 
printed matter. Take for example the Abing- 
don Press of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It issues its own teaching materials under ten 
main divisions totaling some two hundred and 
seventy titles. Besides the usual Uniform 
Lessons, its offerings include a closely graded 
series, a group graded series, dated and un- 
dated units for juniors and seniors, special 
group material for juniors, an elective series 
for both intermediates and seniors, and an 
elective series on such subjects as missions, 
evangelism, stewardship, social service, recrea- 
tion, dramatics, etc. to survey this material 
alone is a man-size job! When one adds to 
this the multiplied denominations—two hun- 
dred thirteen of them big and little—one sces 
material enough pile up to keep a large, full- 
time committee occupied many months. To 
this mass of matter must be added the notes 
and discussions printed in the many denomina- 
tional weeklies, publications of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, matter 
sent out by the various denominational educa- 
tional headquarters, and such independent 
helps as Torry’s “Gist of the Lesson,” Pelou- 
bet’s and Tarbell’s “Notes,” the 20th Century 
Quarterly, and the printings of many concerns 
like David C. Cook and the Union Gospel 
Press.* No volunteer committee could hope to 
survey so vast a field. 

Nor is such a survey at present necessary, 
and for three reasons. First, because there is 
not only a plethora of materials, but there are 
good materials in abundance. If a church 
school is not using some of the excellent mat- 
ter now available it is because it either will 
not spend the money, does not have the funds, 
or does not appreciate the need. Second, it is 
not enough to have splendid materials widely 
circulated. They must also be thoroughly 
used. Church schools do buy excellent ma- 
terials in huge quantities. But over the week 
they lie about, stacked on window sills, chairs 
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and in pew corners, to be passed and re-passed, 
collected and re-collected Sabbath after Sab- 
bath. The mere circulation of high grade 
helps means very little. Actually, church 
school materials are used hardly at all. Third, 
one must ask, upon what principles are these 
materials chosen, and how are they being 
taught? Good materials, if they do not fi- 
nally make possible an adequate Biblical 
knowledge, or if they are half-used, or mis- 
used, are little better than poorer helps. 

How, then, are the lessons themselves se- 
lected? Here are the World Sunday School 
Association Uniform, Lessons. Upon what 
principles were they chosen? Do the Old and 
New Testament cycles make possible an ade- 
quate Biblical knowledge? ‘This question ap- 
plies to any set of graded lessons. Graded 
ever so perfectly, and fitted to the various 
student ages with absolute psychological pre- 
cision, yet the problem returns: Do these 
lessons make possible an adequate knowledge 
of the Christian’s source book? High quality’ 
in the published lesson helps is of little value 
if the courses themselves yield no adequate 
Biblical knowledge. 


This problem is aggravated by another. 
Upon what theory of pedagogy: are the les- 
sons built? Are they subject or pupil cen- 
tered? Do they seek to convey Biblical knowl- 
edge, or does the Bible become 2 reference 
work for occasional illustrative material? Is 
the intent to instill a well-rounded Biblical 
knowledge, or to extract isolated moral truths 
called “the lesson”? Any committee investi- 
gating the quality of materials in church 
schools would at once be confronted with this 
problem. Upon these differences the commit- 
tee could hardly be expected to pass judgment 
since the pedagogues themselves are not in 
agreement. * 


*“High quality’? means, of course, thoroughly good work based 
on good scholarship. This quality is of necessity limited by the 
shortcomings and immediate purpose that underlies the formation 
of the lessons themselves as noted in succeeding discussion. 


‘For a clear and concise statement of the pros and cons of modern 


religious pedagogy by an expert see Harold J. Sheridan, “New 
Teadencies in Teaching Religion.’? Methodist Book Concern. 
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To these questions there is one sure answer. 
Whether one is thinking of the regular uni- 
form lessons or much of the “modern’’ mate- 
rials, there is little direct attempt to give the 
pupil a systematic knowledge of the Bible. 
The recent Uniform Series on Peter, is a case 
in point. The material was thoroughly cov- 
ered, though of necessity uncritically. But as 
the lessons proceeded one could see that the 
average pupil would derive no well-rounded 
knowledge of that great disciple. The plain 
purpose each Sunday was to extract some im- 
mediate “lesson”. For example: The call of 
Peter in John was not studied for the light 
it threw on Peter, nor the Lord’s dealing with 
him, nor even the purpose for which John 
wrote. Rather the lesson asked, “How can 
one win his chum for Jesus?’ A valuable sub- 
ject, no doubt, but not one likely to improve 
one’s Biblical knowledge. Is it too much to 
say that the Uniform Lessons, year in and 
year out, sin after this manner? 


Nor is the case often much better when 
more “modern” methods are used. Here is a 
closely graded series for seniors on Christian 
Leaders, which includes many gospel charac- 
ters. Take the lesson on ““Matthew—Who Was 
Popular With His Crowd.” The very title 
announces that the central points of the gos- 
pel story will be ignored. The teacher’s in- 
structions include such points as (a) finding 
out where the leadership of the students actu- 
ally lies, (b) learning what groups they actu- 
ally go with, (c) seeking aid from these lead- 
ers in putting across the lesson, (d) getting, if 
possible, any leaders of the group who are out- 
side the class to co-operate by coming in for 
the class session, (e) raising such questions as 
whether the class is in the right group, is too 
easily influenced by its leaders, seeks the right 
kind of popularity. But what has become of 
Matthew? Of necessity the lesson has had 
to proceed without him. 


How we would laugh if a Professor of 
English, under the guise of teaching Shake- 
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speare, ignored the rest of Hamlet, and assign- 
ing only the famous soliloquy “To be or not 
to be,” proceeded to make it the starting gun 
for a discussion on “Present Day Causes of 
Suicide.” Yet this absurdity is practiced with 
a straight face by both the old and the new 
schools of religious teaching!* Of course no 
one expects the Bible to be crammed after the 
oriental method, nor does anyone object to its 
being drawn upon for illustrations helpful in 
modern teaching and living. But using it as 
above described is a far different matter from 
systematically teaching it for its own light 
upon Life and God. 

The conclusion is clear: The best scholar- 
ship, writing the finest materials, cannot make 
up for the inadequacy of Biblical knowledge 
obtainable from such lessons. 

Let us turn now to the other question, which 
if not solved, makes the problem of quality 
in church school materials of little importance. 
It is this: What are the conditions under 
which the lessons are taught? In spite of all 
the advances attempted by religious education 
the Sunday School remains pretty much what 
it was when we were children. ‘The equip- 
ment is the pews, circles of chairs, the lesson 
quarterlies. Charts, blackboards or 
other aids are still rare exceptions. The teach- 
ers are mostly untrained, few having finished 
a Standard Training Course or more. The 
lesson time is half an hour once a week with 
no previous study by the pupil. There is lit- 
tle discipline and no real learning. This is 
still the average Sunday School. Some com- 
munities have a two to four-weeks’ Daily Va- 
cation Bible School in the summer where real 
school methods are attempted and _ partially 
achieved. But one is forced to add regret- 
fully, How little is even a month. The best 
quality of lesson helps must run the gauntlet 


maps, 


* It is a strange phenomenon that the new approach and methods 
while dealing with different aims and subjects yet uses the Bible 
in the old way—as capsule doses, in isolated sections, for some 
immediate ‘‘lesson.’ 


of these conditions. Until there is improve- 
ment here, further improvement in lesson helps 
will matter little. 


Moreover, good lessons may be wretchedly 
taught. Their quality guarantees nothing about 
their teaching. Materials beyond the compre- 
hension and training of a teacher are never a 
help, but only a puzzle. That is why the 
cheap commercial companies, issuing stuff we 
deplore, are so popular. We may refuse their 
offerings, but others find them comprehensible. 
It is, therefore, often a disservice to insist that 
the ordinary teacher in the average church 
school use the best helps. They will hinder 
rather than aid. Thus one arrives at the 
strange paradox: Good material often assists 
poor teaching. The better it is the worse may 
be the results. 

If all this seems like a blow to the hopes of 
the college Bible teacher and a drift from 
invigorating religious education, that cannot 
be helped. The situation is as it is, and as it 
is must be our starting point. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter: 

First, the basic problems lie not in the qual- 
ity of the church school materials now avail- 
able, but the principles and purposes from 
which the lessons take their origin and the 
conditions under which they are taught. 

Second, neither teachers of college Bible nor 
promoters of religious education can do any- 
thing startling just now. They must face the 
situation squarely, and plan accordingly. 

Third, our present religious educators were 
reared on the vapid Bible lessons of our Sun- 
day Schools. Naturally many of them mini- 
mize the importance of the Bible. They ought 
not to complain if college teachers, who have 
consecrated their lives to the Scriptures, have 
failed to cooperate with them. Religious edu- 
cators ought honestly to admit that church 
schools offer nothing upon which college Bible 
can be based. This very situation should drive 
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them to seek the aid and cooperation of these 
college colleagues.° 


Fourth, nor has the college Bible teacher any 
just cause to complain of the religious edu- 
cator’s apparent failure. For thirty years the 
latter has been hammering against the wall of 
the church’s inertia. It has been a losing fight. 
If any college Bible teacher has taught one of 
the present Standard Training Courses—the 
New Testament in ten lessons from a seventy- 
five cent text book—he has realized the awful 
problem religious education faces. If he has 
watched the slow retreat in the amount of 
work expected in these Standard Training 
Courses, the constant requiring less and less 
in the wistful hope that if more cannot be 
done, perhaps less will be possible, he has felt 
the heartbreak of the religious educator. For 
at present the church at large is incapable of 
receiving what religious education has to offer. 
Like a first grader asked to learn the nine- 
times table, the church generally has no ca- 
pacity for even the elementary offerings of the 
religious educator. With knowledge gained 
from bitter experience with the product of the 
church school, the college Bible teacher ought 
eagerly to join hands with the religious edu- 
cator, that together they go forth to battle 
this problem. 

Finally, there stands the church! For near- 
ly a century it has believed that a circle of 
chairs, an unstudied quarterly, an untrained 
housewife or mechanic and half an hour a 
week are sufficient for training in Christlike 
living. There it stops, and all attempts to 
budge it are unavailing. Its hard toiling, half 
educated members, whose intellectual life is 
the cheap newspaper, whose recreation is the 
vacuous movie, whose outlook is circumscribed 
by their backyard fences, are pitifully incap- 
able of absorbing what both college Bible and 
religious education have to offer. Torn into 
helpless sectarian fragments, busy about petty 


*It ought to be said, in fairness, that Religious Education, in its 
new courses shows a trend from Technique to content. The Bible 
receives more adequate consideration. 
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denominational affairs, worried by multiplied 
activities, married to a sinking pagan social 
order, threatened by autocratic state control, 
the church awaits our cooperative ministrations 
to help her toward that day when she shall 
stand forth “without spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing.” 


REPORT III 


Placement—A Call for Co-operation 
Dr. G. GrimsHaw, Chairman 


It has long been my conviction that one of 
the functions of an organization such as N. A. 
B. I., should be the co-operation of its mem- 
bers in enterprises of mutual helpfulness. 
Many of you who in seeking new positions 
have found it necessary to rely upon the vari- 
ous secular teachers’ agencies have discovered 
that the number of calls they have for in- 
structors in the field of religion is very small. 
There are no doubt members of this organiza- 
tion who have secured their present positions 
through teachers’ agencies, but statistics would 
show, I believe, that most members of the as- 
sociation secured their present posts either 
through the medium of the recommendation of 
a friend or through a barrage of letters dis- 
patched hither and thither over many weary 
weeks of watchful waiting. 

From time to time members of the associa- 
tion move to new positions. These moves are 
not always made for the sake of financial im- 
provement. For instance, a professor in an 
Eastern college, because of his health, is glad 
to secure a position in a Western college even 
though it means a reduction in salary. A man 
in a Northern college moves to the South for 
the benefit of Southern sunshine. Another 
man in a small denominational college far from 
any large library secures a position in a muni- 
cipal university in a metropolis and thus has 
an opportunity to do a piece of research in 
which he is much interested. 

The foregoing paragraph presents two in- 
teresting facts. First, the changes made left 
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three positions open for other members of the 
profession. Second, these positions could have 
been filled by members of N. A. B. I.—as in 
two cases they were not—had there been some 
agency for relaying this information to such 
members of the association as were qualified 
and were desirous of making a change. 

Having had in mind for some time the pos- 
sibility of some placement service as one of 
the functions of the association [ communi- 
cated my plans to Dr. Carl E. Purinton, sec- 
retary-treasurer, shortly before the yearly 
meeting last year. At that meeting I was 
asked to serve as chairman of a committee on 
placement with the authorization to proceed 
along such lines as I should see fit. 

Accordingly shortly afterwards a form let- 
ter was sent to all members along with some 
mimeograph material of the association so that 
there was no extra expense. This letter ex- 
plained the setting up of the new service and 
the plans for making it effective. On the re- 
verse side of the letter were presented two 
forms; the first (1) to be filled out by those 
who could suggest vacancies or places where 
vacancies would soon occur, and the second 
(2) to be filled out by those seeking positions. 

The response was immediate. More than 25 
members sent in Form No. 2 accompanied by 
twenty-five cents ($.25) in stamps. Through- 
out the year others enrolled until a total num- 
ber of 42 persons was enrolled. Since only 
members of the association were allowed to 
enroll there is reason to believe that the mem- 
bership of the association was perhaps in- 
creased somewhat in this way. 

One or two responses were received to Form 
No. 1. These were diligently followed up but 
with no success. 

Late in the summer I learned through 
friends of two positions that were to be va- 
cated. I wrote to the president of the college 
in each case asking that I be allowed to rec- 
ommend members of N. A. B. I. placement 
service qualified for the position. In one case 


I was allowed to do so and information con- 


cerning the vacancy was forwarded to qualified 
members. I still do not know who was finally 
selected for the position. 


The cost of the service has not been great. 
Except for several dollars supplied by the 
treasurer for postage and for the cost of some 
blank double post cards no other drains upon 
the central treasury’ were necessary. (The 
treasurer's report will show the exact 
amounts). All necessary multigraphing was 
done without cost by the chairman. Another 
year the service could be carried on with no 
call for funds from the central treasury. 


The title of this paper Placement: A Call 
for Co-operation was chosen with a purpose. 
Without the co-operation of all members of the 
association this venture cannot be a success. 
Several incidents taking place this year illus- 
trate this point. In one case a man enrolled 
in the service moved from a Southern to a 
Northern university having secured the new 
position evidently of his own initiative. The 
chairman of bureau was pleased that he could 
make such a move but would mark him guilty 
on several counts: (1) He did not inform 
the service of the change, the chairman learn- 
ing of it only by accident; (2) His failure to 
inform us of his departure from the Southern 
college allowed the vacancy to be filled by one 
who was not a member of N. A. B. I. before 
the service had an opportunity to inform mem- 
bers that the position was vacant. 


In another instance a certain Western col- 
lege had a vacancy. It was filled by a teach- 
ers’ agency before the placement service had a 
chance to recommend. In this case the dean 
of the school was a member of N. A. B. I, 
and would have been in a position to quickly 
inform the service of the impending vacancy 
thus perhaps making it possible for some one 
enrolled with the service to secure a position. 

Both of these incidents illustrate a very im- 
portant point—the need for co-operation. 
Members knowing of impending changes mus! 
dispatch that information immediately to the 
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Names of Colleges and Universities 


chairman of the service if those enrolled are 
to be informed in time to have a fair chance 
in applying for the position. It is indeed a 
call for co-operation. 

Finally, I would like to make certain recom- 
mendations concerning a continuation of the 
service : 

(1) Name—The name placement now used 
is technically incorrect. The committee is in 
reality one which has as its function the gath- 
ering of information concerning vacancy and 
supply. The committee can only dispense in- 
formation ; it does not seek to place. 

(2) Enrollment—It seems best that regis- 
tration should be held to the sum of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) in stamps for any one year. 
This registration should run concurrently with 
the yearly dues of the association. That is, 
registration would be good from any time after 
January first to the time of the following an- 
nual meeting of the association. This is quite 
fair as the peaks of calls come in the late 
months of Spring and early Fall. 

(3) Method—It is suggested that the same 
method be used this year as last for the secur- 
ing of registrations; namely a mimeographed 
letter sent out with other material. this letter 
to again contain forms both for registration 
and for possible vacancies. Any member hav- 
ing enrolled this year and having no necessary 
changes to make on the registration blank, 
would need only to send in the twenty-five 
cents ($.25 in stamps) registration fee. 

It is with regret that I find it necessary to 
present this paper by proxy. Due to a motor 
accident last August which resulted in a frac- 
tured hip, two operations were made necessary 
as well as three months in a cast. Now, how- 
ever, with the use of a metal brace I am able 
to be about and hope soon to take up my reg- 
ular duties. Although compelled to be absent 
in body, I am very much present in spirit, and 
look forward to the reception of many helpful 
suggestions for improving this service to mem- 
bers of N. A. B, I. 
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Names of College and University Depart- 
ments in Field of Religion in Which 
“Bible,” “Biblical,” ‘‘New Testament”’ 

or “Old Testament” Appear 


THORNTON W. MERRIAM 


Executive Director, National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education 


Dept. of Bible 
Dept. of English Bible 
Dept. of Biblical Literature 
Dept. of Biblical History and Litera- 
ture 
Dept. of Biblical History ..... 
Dept. of Bible 
and Religious Education 
and Religion 
and Philosophy 
and Psychology .......... 
and Church History 
and History 
and Philosophy of Religion . 
and New Testament . 
and Christian Religion 
Dept. of Biblical Literature 
and Church History ..... 
and Religious Education 
and Philosophy 
Dept. of Philosophy, Biblical Litera- 
ture and Religion 
Dept. of Biblical Educatio 
Dept. of Biblical Instruction 
Dept. of Biblical Doctrines 
Dept. of New Testament 
Dept. of New Testament Exegesis 
Dept. of New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature 
Dept. of Old Testament 


Other Names Used 
Dept. of Ethics and Religion . 
Dept. of Philosophy and Religion .... 
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Dept. of Christianity 5 Dept. of Church History 1 
Dept. of Applied Christianity ............ 1 1 
Dept. of Christianity and Hebrew .... 1 Dept. of Systematic Theology aie anaes 1 
Dept. of Religious Education ............ 42 Dept. of Moral and Religious Philos- 

Dept. of Philosophy, Psychology and 
Department of Religious Education 1 

and Sociology 2 Dept. of Greek Language and Reli- 

and Education 1 Dept. of Rabbinic Literature ......... .... 1 
Dept. of History of Religion .............. 3 = 
Dept. of Comparative Religion pele alin 

EDITORIAL 


Potential Biblical Instructors 

Whatever may be said of the ignorance of 
our young people in matters of Bible and re- 
ligion (and their blunders always create merri- 
ment), it is nevertheless true that there has 
never been a time in Christendom when its 
young people had more real knowledge and 
appreciation of the Bible than at present. The 
Sunday School and the Young People’s So- 
cieties, with all their faults, have spread a con- 
siderable amount of genuine biblical and re- 
ligious knowledge the absence of which would 
be a serious loss. But this is not said in an 
easy-going optimism. The great task that lies 
before the religious forces of our day is to 
bring within reach of its young people as early 
as possible wholesome and systematic biblical 
and religious training. The crying need is 
that of competently trained teachers; and it 
is with this problem that this discussion is con- 
cerned. 

It is not a new problem: it is the problem 
of Paul in the new form of the teaching 
evangel of our day. 


“How shall they call on him in whom they have not 


believed? 

And how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard? 

And how shall they hear without a preacher? 

And how shall they preach except they be sent?” 


Traced back to its ultimate cause, it is the 
question of the competent teachers. What is 
the outlook in our day for a force of compe- 
tent teachers? The answer to this question 
lies in another question, namely, What has be- 
come of the vast host of graduates who took 
our Bible courses in our classes and have gone 
out into the world? To get at an estimate as 
to the number, I take my own case in Syracuse. 
I have sent out among the graduate class each 
year roughly estimated about twenty who had 
taken my courses; multiplied by 38 years it 
totals over 700. Many among our NABI 
members can, no doubt, give a better showing. 
Multiplied by all the schools and colleges of 
our land and by the number of years that mod- 
ern curricular biblical instruction has been in 
vogue, it represents a considerable host that 
has seen training in Bible and religion. 

What has become of them? Many, we 
know, are using their training in a professional 
way. Some have become ministers or minis- 
ters’ wives; some have gone into the mission 
field; others have gone into Y. M. or Y. W. 
C. A. work, the new profession of directors of 
religious education, social service, or teaching 
Bible and religion. But making due allowance 
for all these, there are yet left a considerable 
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host corresponding to that nebulous figure 
“the forgotten man.” ‘There are two questions 
] am apt to ask when I meet one of my former 
students: How have the courses you took in 
Bible and religion affected your faith; and 
what have you done with what you learned in 
your classes? The answer to the first ques- 
tion becomes embarrassing when you have had 
in your classes Harry Elmer Barnes, but is 
counter-balanced by those who are eminently 
carrying on constructive religious work. 

But it is the second question, What have you 
done with what you learned in your classes? 
that points to the group whence is to come the 
recruit in the service of biblical and religious 
teaching, the Potential Biblical Instructor. 

There are now in almost every community 
that has a high school one or more persons 
who by the fact that they have had a college 
education and have taken some course in 
Bible and religion are competent to undertake 
to offer a curricular course in Bible for which 
credit may be obtained as a unit for college 
entrance. ‘The task is made ready for them 
by the publication of the pamphlet “Course 
of Study for Secondary Schools Offering a 
Unit of Bible for College Entrance,” pre- 
pared by committees of the National Associa- 
tion of Biblical Instructors, recently fully re- 
vised, advertised below. The course is fully out- 
lined and easy to follow ; and accompanied with 
a bibliography arranged by subject matter. With 
this outline in the hands of the pupils, a teacher 
that has some familiarity with biblical courses 
will find no difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
academic results. All that is required is cour- 
age to make the trial, and confidence will come 
with achievement. 


Will local high schools open their doors to 
such a course? Encouraging reports are com- 
ing in from all over the country indicating 
that a way is opening. This issue of the 
Journal, contains a report by Prof. Herbert 
L. Newman on the “Needs and Opportunities 
for the Teaching of Bible and Religion in Pre- 


paratory Schools.” It reveals favorable indi- 
cations of a tendency to open up state schools 
to moral instruction with the Bible as its main 
source book. It appears that the committee 
approached State Commissioners of Education 
regarding their attitude toward courses in Bible 
and Religion as a part of character education. 
Two phases have shown themselves specially 
attractive to these educators, namely, biograph- 
ical character studies and the standards of 
moral excellence contained in biblical records. 
On both these aspects Prof. Newman presents 
expressions of willingness of cooperation on 
the part of State Commissioners of Education 
of the States of Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, and the District of 
Columbia, to the effect that such studies have 
a rightful place in State schools. 


One difficulty after another is thus cleared 
out of the way; and it does not seem to be a 
too sanguine expectation to visualize the high 
schools of our country offering an elective 
course of Bible study for credit as a unit in 
college entrance. The writer knows at least 
one instance where that has already been done. 
One of his former pupils organized under the 
auspices of the high school of Lockport, N. Y., 
a class in the study of the Bible for which 
Regents’ credits were given and which had 
considerable success. 

Here is a feasible method by which mem- 
bers of NABI can propagate biblical instruction 
and practically meet the challenge of its exten- 
sion. They can select Potential Biblical In- 
structors from their former pupils; place in 
their hands a copy of the “Course of Study”; 
and urge them to form a class in their high 
school. And in doing so they will do two 
things of value: First, extend curricular bibli- 
cal instruction into the preparatory school 
grades; and secondly, put into circulation the 
buried talents.* 


Ismar J. Peritz 


*If this appeal strikes a responsive chord, the Editors will be 
pleased to learn the results. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


The Annual Meeting 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Biblical Instructors was 
held at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, on Friday and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 27 and 28, 1935. The attendance was 
smaller than in recent years due, perhaps, to 
the fact that the Association met separately 
from the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. Keen appreciation was expressed 
of the papers read during the meeting, the pro- 
gram being considered by many the best in 
recent years: 

The program was as follows: 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

Opening Business Session 
The President’s Address—Florence M. 
Reports of Committees 

1. Professor Herbert L. Newman, “The 
Needs and Opportunities for the 
Teaching of Bible and Religion in 
Preparatory Schools.” 

2. Rev. Chester Warren Quimby, 
“Teaching Materials in Church 
Schools as Related to College Bible.” 

3. Dr. Ivan G. Grimshaw, “Placement: 
A Call for Cooperation.” 

Discussion Period 

Dinner—6 :00 P. M.—In the Private Dining 
Room of the Refectory (Cafeteria 
Style). 

FRIDAY EVENING 

Illustrated Lecture—“The Latest Archeolog- 
ical Developments in Palestine’’—by 
Professor J. L. Kelso. 

Illustrated Lecture—“The Reformation 
Bibles” — by Professor Ismar J. 
Peritz. 


Fitch 


SATURDAY MORNING 


“The Social Interpretation of Religion in a 
Period of Crisis” 

1. Professor J. Paul Williams—*Have 
Departments of Religion and Biblical 
Literature any Responsibility for 
Offering Courses Involving Modern 
Social Problems ?” 

2. Professor Georgia Harkness—“The 
Relation of Courses in Social Ethics 
to the Curriculum as a Whole.” 

3. Professor S. Ralph Harlow—‘“The 
Technique of a Course in the Appli- 
cation of Religion to Modern Social 
Problems.” 

Discussion 
Luncheon—12 M. 


The following matters of business were 
transacted: the Report of the Secretary and 
the Report of the Treasurer were read and 
accepted. Dr. Peritz reported for the Jour- 
NAL. A report was given for the committee 
originally instructed to make recommendations 
toward the creation of an executive committee 
and then requested to expand its duties to in- 
clude the drawing-up of a constitution. In the 
absence of Professor George Dahl, chairman, 
H. T. Fowler of Brown reported for the 
committee. It was voted to adopt the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws with the exception of 
Article IV in the Constitution which was sent 
back to the committee for further considera- 
tion. It was later voted to refer Article IV 
of the Constitution to the Council for action 
next year. 

In the absence of 


Herbert IL. Newman, 


chairman, who was prevented from attending 
the meeting because of illness in his family, 
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the secretary read the report of the Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the Outline of Study 
for Secondary Schools. The report was ac- 
cepted by the Association. 

C. W. Quimby, chairman, reported for the 
Committee on Teaching Materials in Church 
Schools. When asked what he thought might 
be done about the situation reported in his 
paper, Mr. Quimby recommended _ three 
things: (1) That we send from our classes 
persons equippped to do acceptable teaching 
work in church schools; (2) That we give 
courses of lectures about the Bible; (3) That 
we cooperate with the Religious Education 
Association and the World Sunday School 
Association in finding out what kind of teach- 
ing ought to be given. The report was ac- 
cepted. 

In the absence of Dr. I. G. Grimshaw, chair- 
man, who was unable to attend the meeting 
because of injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident, the secretary read the report of the 
Committee on Placement. On motion of C. 
W. Quimby, it was voted that the secretary 
be authorized to express the sympathy of 
members of the Association in his accident 
and gratitude for his report and to express 
appreciation of his willingness to carry on in 
spite of the accident. It was so voted. 

Dr. Albion R. King, Cornell College, report- 
ed a study made by him with the unofficial 
encouragement of the president and secretary 
of the association in the objective method of 
examination as applied to the field of Bible 
and Religion. He recommended that the mem- 
bers of the association form a league for the 
exchange of objective tests. 

A nominating committee, consisting of 
Irving R. Beiler, Allegheny College, chairman, 
Helen D. Wolcott, Mount Holyoke, and God- 
frey ‘Tietze, University of Chattanooga, 
brought in the following list of recommenda- 
tions which were accepted by the association : 
President, S. Ralph Harlow, Smith; Vice- 
president, Kathryn Rogers; Secretary, Carl E. 


Purinton, Adelphi; Associates in Council, H. 
T. Fowler, Brown; Florence M. Fitch, Ober- 
lin, and F. G. Lankard, Brothers; Chairman 
of Program Committee, Louise Pettibone 
Smith, Wellesley; Editor of Journal, Ismar 
J. Peritz, Syracuse; Associate Editors of 
Journal, John W. Flight, Haverford, and Carl 
FE. Purinton, Adelphi. Because the nominat- 
ing committee was unable to name a treasurer 
to succeed him, Carl E. Purinton agreed to 
continue to act as treasurer until a successor 
could be found. 

It was voted that the appointment of new 
committees and continuation of old commit- 
tees be left to the Executive Council for de- 
cision. 

The secretary was directed to send greet- 
ings of appreciation and sympathy to Herbert 
L. Newman. 

It was voted that a note of thanks should 
be sent to Union Theological Seminary for its 
hospitality. 


Meeting of the Executive Council 

At the meeting held at the conclusion of 
the Saturday morning session, the Executive 
Council voted that until the Committee on 
Constitution should resubmit its recommenda- 
tions regarding Article IV in the Constitution, 
the article should be expanded to read: 
“Membership in the Association shall be open 
to those professionally engaged in instruction 
or publication in the field of Bible and Re- 
ligion, and to heads of institutions offering 
courses in these subjects.” 

Authority was given to the president and 
secretary to plan the date of the next meeting 
in consultation with the officers of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

Albion R. King, Cornell College, was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee on objective 
examinations, with power to select additional 
committee members if desired. 

Georgia Harkness, Elmira, was appointed 


Since this report was written, Leon A. Davison, Blair Academy, 
has been appointed Treasurer by the Executive Council. 
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chairman of a committee to formulate an ade- 
quate plan for a department of Bible and/or 
Religion, with power to select additional mem- 
bers. 

Herbert L. Newman was requested to be- 
come chairman of a committee on publication, 
with power to select additional members. 

It was voted to continue the committee on 
placement under the chairmanship of Ivan G. 
Grimshaw. 

It was decided that C. W. Quimby should 
be given power to decide whether or not the 
committee on teaching materials in church 
schools should be continued or discontinued. 

The Council decided to encourage the hold- 
ing of sectional meetings, under the terms of 
the Constitution, Article VI. 


Report of Secretary for 1935 


During the past year the Secretary has re- 
ceived applications for membership in the 
Association from 152 persons. These appli- 
cants have been accepted as members, subject 
to confirmation by the Association at this 
meeting. 

We now have 477 individual members of 
the Association, compared with 347 members 
a year ago. 

The subscription list of the Journal totals 
513, including thirty-six libraries which sub- 
scribe to the Journal, in addition to our indi- 
vidual membership list. 

In order to put the Journal on a firm fi- 
nancial basis we need more subscribers and 
each member of the Association is requested 
to nominate eligible persons for membership 
and to help increase the library subscription 
list. 

Under the editing of Dr. Peritz the Journal 
has been improved in quality and expanded in 
size during the past year. Especially favorable 
comments have reached the Secretary with re- 
gard to the last issue. 

An outstanding achievement of the Associa- 
tion during the past year has been the complete 
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revision and publication of the Outline for a 
Course of Study. This was done by a com- 
mittee consisting of Professor Herbert L, 
Newman, chairman, and Mrs. M. G. Folsom, 
a member of our association who has had con- 
siderable experience in secondary school teach- 
ing of the Bible. 

It is interesting to know that this Outline 
combines the best elements of several experi- 
ments in this field; for example, the Maine 
State Bible Credit Course, and the Michigan 
Bible History Syllabi. 

Other committees have been at work which 
will render reports at this meeting. 

One of our members, Dr. Albion R. King 
of Cornell College, lowa, with the encourage- 
ment of President Fitch and of the Secretary, 
has begun an investigation to determine what 
has been done in the way of objective exami- 
nations in the field of Bible and Religion. If 
the members of this Association are interested 
in such a project, it might be well to ask Dr. 
King to head a committee and to assure him 
of the support of the Association. 


Report of Treasurer, 1935 
$ 203.77 


Balance forward 

Dues and arrears 
Advertising in Journal 

3 copies Journal at $1.00 .... 
10 copies Outline of Study 


$851.52 


$1055.29 


Expenditures 
The Corse Press: 
Printing of Journal, Vol- 
ume II, Part II, etc. .... 222.50 
Printing of Journal, Vol- 
ume 3, Part I 
Printing of letterheads, cir- 
cular letters, etc. .............. 
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Clerical Assistance 

Office Supplies 

Telephone, telegraph, etc. .. 

Annual meeting, 1934 
(guests at dinner) 

Expenses of E. W. K. 
Mould (Pres., 1934) 

Exp. of I. J. Peritz, Editor 

Expenses of Committee on 
Placement 

Miscellaneous 


50.34 


Total Expenditures $ 888.01 


Balance $ 167.28 
On hand at West Hempstead 

Nat'l Bank, West Hempstead, 

N. Y. 
Petty Cash 


$ 167.28 


Carl E. Purinton, Treas. 
December 27, 1935 


The Report of the Editor of The Journal 


To keep up with the growth of the mem- 
bership of NABI and the consequent increase 
of subscriptions to the Journal, which has now 
gone over the five hundred mark, the size of 
the Journal has been increased, the last issue 
containing 72 pages and a Supplement of 20 
pages. Practically all the income from mem- 
bership fees goes into the publication of the 
Journal: and our intention is: The more mem- 
bers and subscribers, the more Journal. 

Proceeding upon this principle, we have not 
yet reached the stage when we can undertake 
the issue of the Journal as a quarterly, the 
goal which is contemplated. It lies within the 
power of our members to speed the reaching 
of this goal by making personal efforts to en- 
list new members and enlarge the circle of its 
subscribers ; and we urgently request you to do 
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so. Some of our members are doing so, and 
our steady growth comes from this source. 
But it needs to be done in a more concerted 
and directed fashion; and it might be well to 
take action at this annual meeting to bring it 
about. 

The current issue of the Journal introduced 
the new feature of publishing a paper contrib- 
uted by a student writer of promise. A com- 
mendation of this feature has reached the of- 
fice stating that scientific journals are doing 
this. We need the cooperation of instructors 
to select carefully such papers and submit them 
for publication, with return postage. 

Our book reviews are finding favor; they 
are written from the point of view of being 
helpful in the selection of text books and col- 
lateral reading in class room work. Here also 
we need the cooperation of members to write 
reviews, usually not over 200 words long, of 
books belonging to their specialized field. 

The policy of the Journal aims to be demo- 
cratic, that is, representative of the member- 
ship of NABI. You are invited to contribute 
to make the Journal what it ought to be. We 
herewith invite and urge members to submit 
articles relating to our problems to the editors 
of the Journal for publication. Of course, we 
are limited in space, but we will do our best 
to publish all we can of the material suitable. 

The Editor. 
December 27, 1935 


NABI MEMBERS’ LITERARY 
ACTICITY, 1935 
BOOKS* 

AvsricHut, W. F., The Archaeology of Pale- 
stine and the Bible. ‘Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. New York: Revell, 1935. 

, “Primitivism in Ancient 

Western Asia (Mesopotamia and Israel)” 

in Lovejoy and Boas, A Documentary His- 

tory of Primitiwism, pp. 421-32. Baltimore, 

1935. 


1 This list inclades books published during 1935 only. 
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BaiLey, ALBERT E., History of Hebrew Com- 
monwealth. Revised edition, New York: 
Scribner’s, 1935. 

, Christ in Recent Art. New 
York: Scribner's, 1935. 

BENNETT, JOHN C., Social Salvation. 
York: Scribner’s, 1935. 

; Chapter in The Younger 
Churchmen Look at the Church. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1935. 

Braistep, Pau J., Jndian Nationalism and 
the Christian Colleges. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1935. 

Duncan, Georce S., “The Oldest Immortality 
Writings,” in From the Pyramids to Paul. 
New York: Nelson, 1935. 

GiuEcK, Netson, Explorations in Eastern 
Palestine, I]. (Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. XV). 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935. 

GRANT, ELIHU, 
(Sketches of 


New 


Tribute. 
Peasants). 


Sunlight. 
Palestinian 


Privately printed, limited edition. Haver- 
ford, Pa. 1935. 
Harkness, Georcia, Holy Flame. Boston: 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1935. 

Hoover, Harvey D., Contribution to The 
Minister's Annual, Vol. VIII. 

Hour, Horace T., What Religion Is and Does. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. 

Huntress, ErMINIE, translated from Ger- 
man: Fedor Stepun, The Russian Soul and 
Revolution. New York: Scribner’s. 1935. 

LEETE, FREDERICK DELAND, Pictures of Jesus. 
Circulated in India by Lucknow, India, 
Publishing House; in Japan by Aoyama 
Gakuin. 

Movu.tp, Etmer W. K., “Paul and Petra” in 
From the Pyramids to Paul. New York: 
Nelson, 1935. 

Nevius, WarRREN N., The Old Testament. 
Text for Standard Leadership Training 


Curriculum. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1935. 

Nore, O. M., The Bible in a Thousand 
Tongues. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, 1935. 


, (Co-author) Aabenbar- 


ingen, \Winnipeg, 1935. 

PATTERSON, CHARLES H., Principles of Cor- 
rect Thinking. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935. 

PFEIFFER, Ropert H., State Letters of Assy- 
ria. American Oriental Series, Vol. 6. New 
Haven: American Oriental Society, 1935. 

Roperson, CHARLES H., (Co-author with A. 
N. Trice). Bible vs. Modernism. Nashville, 
Tenn., Rock City Publishing Co., 1935. 

RussELL, A Book of Chapel Talks. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1935. 

S1EBENS, ArTHUR R., “The Historicity of the 
Hezekiah Reform,” in From the Pyramids 
to Paul. New York: Nelson & Sons, 1935. 

Smitu, Lourtse Perrisone, “Calvin’s Lec- 
tures on Ezekiel” in From the Pyramids to 
Paul. New York: Nelson, 1935. 

TIDWELL, JostAH BLAKE, Thinking Straight 
on the Bible. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1935. 

, The Bible Book By Book. 
Eerdman Co., 1935. 

WALKER, H., Paul's Secret of Power. 
New York: Abingdon, 1935. 

Weston, Smney A., To Drink or Not to 
Drink. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1935. 


ARTICLES, PAMPHLETS, etc.’ 


Apams, Davin E., “The Place of Undergrad- 
uate Research in the Teaching of Religion,” 
Journal of NABI, Vol. III, Part II, 1935. 

Acsricut, W. F., “Palestine in the Earliest 
Historical Period,” Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, XV, 193-234. 

, “The Names Shaddai and 

Abram,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 

Vol. LIV, Part IV (December, 1935). 
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Anprews, Mary E., “Paul and Repentance,” 


Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LIV, 
Part II, 1935. 


ArMENTROUT, J. S., “Christian Colleges and 


Church Leadership,” Journal of Higher 
Education, Vol. VI, Part 4. 


BarLey, ALBERT E., “Some Affirmations of 


Art,” Religion in Life, Wintet Number, 
1935. 


, “Some Unrecognized In- 
fluences of the Bible,” (Syndicated by the 
New York Bible Society). 


Barton, A., “Archaeology and the 


Bible,” Religion in Life, Vol. IV, No. 2, 
Spring Number, 1935. 


, “The Second Liturgical 
Poem from Ras Shamra,” JAOS, Vol. 55, 
No. 1. 


, “Prof. Torrey’s Theory 
of the Aramaic Origin of the Gospels and 
the First Half of the Acts of the Apostles,” 
Journal of Theological Studies, Oxford, 
England, Vol. 36, No. 144. 


BENNETT, JOHN C., “Moral Landmarks in a 


Time of Confusion,” Christendom, October, 
1935. 


Bonn, M., “The Liberal Arts Col- 


lege Functioning in the Field of Religion,” 
Bulletin X, National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education, Dec., 1935. 


Brewer, Raymonp R., “The College Chapel 


Service,” Christian Education, June, 1935. 


BriGHTMAN, Epeoar §S., “Hegel’s Influence in 


the Contemporary Social Situation,” Crozer 
Quarterly, 21 (1935), 47-56. 

, “Communist Ideology,” 
The Nation, July 31, 1935. 

, Manual for Students of 
Philosophy, Boston, 1935. 


Burpick, L., Weekly contributions 


to Sabbath Recorder, Plainfield, New Jer- 


sey. 


‘This list includes articles, etc., published during 1935 only. 


Burrows, Mixiar, “The Topography of Ne- 
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hemiah 12 :31-43. Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Vol. LIV, 29-39. 


, “The Bible in the Theolo- 


gical Curriculum,” Journal of Religion, Oct. 
1935, pp. 379-388. 


Capsury, Henry J., Introduction to the New 


Testament. A Reading List of books in this 
field since 1914. Bulletin of General Theo- 
logical Library, XXVIII, No. I. 


CARMICHAEL, Patrick H., “Improving Theo- 


logical Education,” The Christian Observer, 
Louisville, Ky., April 24, 1935. 


, “The Church’s Educa- 


tional Responsibility.” Abstract of Thesis 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree, of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the School of Education of 
New York University, 1931. 


, The Church and Higher 
Education, (Inaugural Address), Bulletin 
published by Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Georgia, August, 1935. 


, “Later Prophets and 
Leaders of Judah,” (Lesson Helps), Adult 
Ouerterly, 4th quarter, 1935, published by 
the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 


CLELAND, JAMES T., “The Bible in Amherst,” 


Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly, Feb., 1935. 


Desyarpins, Lucite, Sunday School Unit, 


“The Christian Guidebook.” Presbyterian 
Departmental Graded Materials, Interme- 
diate Grade. Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tion Education, Fall, 1935. 


, Sunday School U nit, 
“Keep to the Right.” Intermediate Grade. 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
Summer, 1935. 


Dirksen, Atoys H., “The Catholic Concept 


of Repentance and New Testament Teach- 
ing,” Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 92, Jan., 
1935, 21-33. 
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, “Some Social Ideals of the 
Old Testament,” The Sign, Vol. 14, Jan., 
1935, 373-75. 

, “The Second Moses, 1135- 
1204,” Missionary, Vol. 49, Sept., 1935, 
227-230. 


, “Do You Read the Bible?” 
The Sign, Vol. 15, Dec., 1935, 284-86. 

Duncan, Georce S., “Curses in Egypt, Baby- 
lonia and Israel,’ Delta Upsilon Quarterly, 
New York, July, 1935, Vol. 53, No. 3. 

Enstix, Morton S., “Why Not Use a Prayer 
Wheel?” Christian Century, March 13, 
1935. 


, “Another Gospel Comes 

to Light,” Christian Register, June, 1935. 

, “Gethsemane.” Translated 
from German of Martin Dibelius. Crozer 
Ouarterly, July, 1935. 

ForEMAN, KENNETH J., Senior Graded Les- 
sons, for Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation, Richmond, Va. 

Pupil’s and Teacher’s 
“Minister as Artist” in U. T. S. Review, 
Richmond, Va. Reprinted in Religious 
Digest. 

Foster, Hazet E., “Woman’s Position in 
Pauline Churches,” ]Voman’s Pulpit, Dec., 
1935. 


, “National or Foreign Mis- 
sions?” [Vomen and Missions, Sept., 1935. 
, “The Church and Social 
Service,” ]Vestminster Adult Bible Class, 
July, 1935. 


, “Women Serving Christ 
Thro’ the Church,” [Vestminster Adult 
Bible Class, Sept., 1935. 

Fow.er, Henry T., “Frank Knight Sanders, 
Biblical Scholar, Author.” Dictionary of 
American Biography, Vol. 16, New York, 
1935. 

Fritscu, Rosert R., “The Bible Student and 
the Septuagint,” Revelation, Philadelphia, 
Pa., June, 1935. 


Gincricu, F. W., “The Words St. Paul 
Coined,” Anglican Theological Review, 
October, 1935. 

GLuEcK, NEtson, “Tell el-Hammeh,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 
XXXIX :3. 

Grice, Homer L., Contributions on Vacation 
Bible School to periodicals of Baptist Sun- 
day School Board. 

Harkness, GeorciA, “Saints and Strategists,” 
The Christian Century, July 31, 1935. 

, “Students the Church,” 

The Christian Advocate, Feb. 10, 1935. 

, “Dare the Teacher 

Breathe?” a discussion in The American 

Scholar, Summer, 1935. 

, Verse in various periodi- 


cals. 

Harper, W. A., “Do We Need the Church?” 
The Christian Leader, Boston, March 2, 
1935. 


, “An Educationally Defen- 

sive Program of Religious Education,” The 

Christian Register, Boston, March 21, 1935. 

, “The Passing of Two 

~ Pioneers: Athearn and Betts,” Religious 
Education, July, 1935. 

, “The Education of Ameri- 
Religious Education, Oc- 


” 


can Ministers, 


tober, 1935. 


, “The Bible in Religious 
Education,” The Christian Leader, Dec. 28, 
1935. 

, An Address, “The Relig- 
ion of Business,” May 13, 1935. 

Haw ey, Cuaries A., “A Communistic 
Swedenborgian Colony in Iowa.” Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics, January, 
1935. 


, “Excelsior.” June, 1935, 
Palimpsest, published by the State Histori- 
cal Society of Iowa. 

“Salem (A study of the 
origin and development of a Quaker pioneer 
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colony in Iowa written for the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the colony).” 
Palimpsest, November, 1935. 

The Christian Advocate, Feb. 10, 1935. 
Scholar, Summer, 1935. 

HeeMSTRA, Jacos, “Our Risen Lord,” /ntelli- 
gencer-Leader (Holland, Mich.), April 10, 
1935. 

HepL.EY, GEORGE P., “Under the Soil of Pales- 
tine: IV—The Confirmation of Biblical 
Narratives; V—The Clarification of His- 
tory; VI—New Light on Ancient Religion,” 
The Church School Journal, January-March, 
1935. 


| “A Little Bird Told Us,” 
Ibid., April, 1935. 


, “Truth and Fact,” Jbid., 


May, 1935. 


“We'll Hang Together, 
or—,” Pacific Weekly, Jan. 18, 1935. 


, “Communist Propaganda 
in California,” Jbid., Feb. 8, 1935. 

, “What Price Immortal- 
ity?” Ibid., Mar. 1, 1935. 


Church a 


, “Give the 
Break!” Jbid., July 29, 1935. 


, “A Clergyman Replies to 
the President,” Jbid., Oct. 7, 1935. 


, “An Open Letter to Vigi- 
lantes,” Ibid., Sept. 16, 1935. 


, “The Essential Life of 
Christianity,” Jbid., Dec. 30, 1935. 


, “The Orthodox: A Play in 
One Act.” Published in Four Plays in 
Three Weeks. Berkeley: Western Summer 
School for Workers, August, 1935. 

Hoover, Harvey D., Editor, Light For Today 
(monthly devotional booklet), Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia. 

Huntress, ErMINIE, “ ‘Son of God’ in Jewish 
Writings Prior to Christianity,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, June, 1935. 

KERSHNER, FREDERICK D., Weekly page, “As 
I Think on These Things,” The Christian 
<vangelist. 


, Weekly page, “Lesson 

Backgrounds,” The Lookout. 

, Articles in 
Quarterly, Christian Standard, 
Christian and Century. 

Kinc, ALBIon Roy, “I Stay in the Legion,” 
Christian Century, Nov. 13, 1935. 

Knopr, Car, SuMNER, “Light From Ancient 
Lamps,” WVords, May 1935, p. 7. 


Christian 
Indiana 


, “Tracking Words Across 
the Hellespont,” IV’ords, Sept., 1935, p. 19. 
, “The Name of the City, 
Jerusalem,” The Testimony, Mar., 1935, p. 
76, Birmingham, England. 


, “Can We Translate the 
Bible?” The Churchman, Dec., 1935. 

LANGENWALTER, J. H., “On the Hill of Suf- 
fering,” The American Friend, April 18, 
1935. 

LANKARD, FRANK GLENN, “Business Ethics in 
the New Age,” The Christian Advocate, 
Feb. 21, 1935. 


, “The Bible and the Life 
and Ideals of the English Speaking People,” 
published by the American Bible Society, 
1935. 

LAUBENSTEIN, PauL F., “Developing Appre- 
ciation for Religion in the College,” Re- 
ligious Education, July, 1935, pp. 13-19. 


“National Responsibility 
to God,” The New Century Leader, Elgin, 
Illinois, Nov., 1935. 


, Several Lessons in The 
Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn. 

MatruEws, CuHares D., Arabic text of Ibn 
al-Firkah, Kitab Ba’ith an-Nufus, Journal 
of Palestine Oriental Society, Double Fall- 
Winter, No., 1935. 


, “Religion and Education,” 


The Christian Advocate, Nashville, Decem- 
ber 26, 1935. 

MELAND, BERNARD EvuGENE, “Mystical Nat- 
uralism and Religious Humanism,” The 
New Humanist, April-May, 1935. 
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, “Religion Has Not Lost 
Its Hold,” Religious Education, July, 1935. 
Rire, J. Mere, “The ‘Moose’ of the Hercy- 
nian Forest,” Classical Journal, April, 1935. 

, “Five Generations of Me- 
chanical Ability,” Eugenical News, Nov.- 
Dec., 1935. 

Miiier, Ropert Henry, “God is True to 
Himself,” Expositor and Homiletic Review, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March, 1935. 

, “Life Situations in the 

Roman Church as Reflected in Paul’s Let- 

ter,” The Review and Expositor, Nashville, 

Tenn., April, 1935. 

, “Other and Finer Discip- 

lines,” The Christian Century, Chicago, IIL., 

August 21, 1935. 

, “Let Us Do More Than 

Object,” The Adult Bible Class Monthly, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November, 1935. 

, “Christian Education and 

Lawlessness,” (four parts), The New Cen- 

tury Leader, Elgin, IIl., June to September, 

1935. 


, “The Christian Philosophy 

of Peace,” The Review and Expositor, 

Nashville, Tenn., July, 1935. 

, “Untruthfulness in Chil- 

dren,” The Adult Bible Class Monthly, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, Sept., 1935. 

, “Where Do Young People 

Find Their Mates?” The Christian Regis- 

ter, Boston, Mass., Sept., 26, 1935. 

, “Crime and the Home,” 
Home, Nashville, Tenn., 


The Christian 
Noy., 1935. 


, “Pastor, Care for Your 
Homes,” The Expositor and Homiletic Re- 
view’, Cleveland, Ohio, Jan., 1935. 

Miter, Ross, “We Spread Our Influence,” 
Bulletin of Association of American Col- 
leges, Vol. 21, No. 4, Dec., 1935. 

MoEHLING, Pamphlet: The 
Lutheran School of Christian Education, 
published by the School, Phila., Pa., 1935. 


Moore, Dae H., “Pre-Seminary Education,” 
Journal of the NABI, Vol. 3, Part 2, 1935. 
Moran, Hucu, “Framing a World View,” 
Journal of the NABI, Vol. 3, Part 1, 1935, 


, Poem, “Holy Night,” Pae- 
bar Anthology, 1935. 

NEUMANN, R., “Jesus Christ, the High Priest 
of the New Covenant,” a Pamphlet. Luth- 
eran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa, 
March, 1935. 

Noruiz, O. M., “The Coverdale Bible,” The 
National Lutheran, New York, Sept., 1935. 

, “Mange Bibler, Mange 

Sprog,” Visergutten, S. D., Feb. 7, 1935. 

, “Fraguds Bok,” Norman- 

den, N. D., April 25, 1935. 

, “Vinlandsgaaten,”’ Skandi- 
naven, Ill., Jan., 1935. 

Peritz, Ismar J., “The Coverdale Bible, 
1535,” Religion in Life. Fall Number, 1935. 
Reprinted in Journal NABI Vol. 3, Part 
2, 1935. 


, “The First Printed Eng- 
lish Bible,” New York Times, Oct. 6, 1935, 
Section X. 

Purtnton, Cart E., A Question Syllabus: 
“Introduction to the History of Religions. 
Part I. Religions of the East.” Ann Arbor: 
Edwards Brothers Inc., 1935. 

RosMarIN, TRUDE WEIss, “The Origin of the 
Alphabet of Ras Shamra,” Journal of 
American Oriental Society, 1935. 

Suute, A. Lincotn, “The United States in 
Prophecy,” (Isaiah 18): A Reply. Christian 
Faith and Life, April, 1935, Reading, 
Penna. 

SpeicHer, Eart, Epmon, “Cribbing in Col- 
lege,” Christian Education, June, 1935. 

, “Objectives of College 
Bible Courses,” Journal of the NABI, Vol. 
3, Part II. 

TipweELL, BLAKE, “Christian Educa- 
tion,” Baptist Standard, Dallas, Texas, No- 
vember Number. 
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n, Tietze, Goprrey, “The First Printed English 
35. Bible,” Chattanooga Sunday Times, Maga- 
w,” zine Section, Sept. 29, 1935. 
35. , “Four Centuries of the 
“a Printed English Bible,” Chattanooga Sun- 
day Times, Magazine Section, Oct. 6, 1935. 
‘est PROXEL, D. C., “The Root of Much Evil,” The 
ith- Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo., Vol. 
“. LXXII, No. 49, Dec. 5, 1935. 
WaLKER, H., Weekly Sunday School 
The Lesson Expositions, The Advocate. 
935, Wicker, Samuer Evaristus, “The Place of 
Effort in Religious Education,’ The Parish 
af School (1228 Spruce St., Phila.), Feb. 1936. 
Weis, J. M., “Reconciliation,” The Watch- 
_ man, Examiner, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1935. 
, “Christian Social Action,” 
ndi- The Michigan Baptist, 1935. 
; , “Dare We Be Christian in 
ible, our Industrial Relations?” Pamphlet pub- 
935. lished in Dec., 1935. 
Part E., “The Editing of the 
r Book of the Twelve,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft und die 
935, Kunde des nachbiblischen Judentums, 12 
Band 1935. 
bus: Worcester, Epwarp §S., “The Theological 
ions. @ Factor in Current Inquiry,” The 150th 
bor: B Anniversary of the Founding of New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, New 
F the Brunswick, 1935. 
of Wunscw, F., “Mystical Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture,” The New Christianity, 
ad New York, Summer Number, 1935. 
Younc, Linpsay, “The Failures of 
8: Secularism,” Christian Education, April, 
Col- 1935, 
, “The Social Use of Scrip- 
lege ture,” Social Progress, Dec., 1935. 
Vol. @ KNOWING THE BIBLE” by Chaplain 
Raymond C. Knox of Columbia University, 
baet- has been translated into the Chinese for use in 
“No tolleges and theological schools. The book 


has been used in its American version for pre- 
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theological groups in China, but it was felt it 
would be more valuable and more extensively 
used if it could be put into the language of the 
students. The translation was made by Chao 
Hung Hsiang, B. Th. and Robert A. Mitchell, 
M. A., D. D. The press was the Christian 
Literature Society of Shanghai. Dr. Knox 
and his publishers, the Macmillan Company, 
released all claim to earnings. This means 
that the cost is lowered and the book made 
available for the use of the students at a mini- 
mum cost. An especial request for permis- 
sion to make this translation was made by the 
Cheeloo School of Theology, Tsinan, Shan- 
tung, China. This book will be included in 
the series of Cheeloo Religious Manuals and 
will be a valuable textbook for Chinese theo- 
logical students. 


Personals 

Dr. Rollin H. Walker, professor of English 
Bible at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, is closing his career of thirty-six years 
of active service in this institution. For many 
years at his own request he has worked with- 
out salary and frequently has paid the salaries 
of departmental assistants. 

Dr. Walker never has married, possesses 
no automobile and his tastes are simple. “The 
University,” he states, “has been my golf, my 
country club, and my automobile.” 

He was educated in colleges supported by 
the Presbyterian, Episcopal, Lutheran, and 
Reformed Churches and in Methodism’s Ohio 
Wesleyan. Other universities included New 
College at Edinburgh, University of Ox- 
ford, United Free Church of Glasgow, the 
University of Halle, and the University of 
Zurich. He has traveled widely both in Amer- 
ica and in the Orient, and immediately after 
graduation from his Alma Mater he _ spent 
some years in the slums of Boston. 

He is the author of seven books on the Bible 
and they have been translated into the Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, and the Indian languages. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JESUS CHRIST: HIS PERSON, HIS 
MESSAGE, HIS CREDENTIALS. By 
Léonce de Grandmaison. §S. J. Sheed and 
Ward, Inc., New York. 3 vols. $10.00. 


On any count this is a notable work. It 
seems foolish to mention its bulk first of all 
but this is impressive. Volume one has 322 
pages; the second volume runs to 384 pages; 
volume three is the longest and contains 523 
pages. By itself this might be taken as a con- 
demnation rather than a thing to praise. One 
writer in the Bible, the teachings of which are 
evidently so thoroughly known to our author, 
issues the injunction “Let thy words be few.” 
And, in similar vein, Shakespeare holds that 
“men of few words are the best men.”” Such 
counsels fit into the mood of most men today. 
Most of us are looking for something which 
“he that runs may read.” Cowper and Tenny- 
son and Habakkuk all had that idea and 
phrased it in much the same words. In fiction, 
however, the long, quiet and leisurely novel has 
been coming back. May it not be so also with 
more serious works? 

It is evident that this author set out to do 
his work in the large. He gave a lifetime of 
research and study and meditation to this 
book. So Jules Lebreton, who is himself fre- 
quently quoted by the author, tells us in the 
Foreword to the French edition. A further 
paragraph from the same Foreword will serve 
to introduce us properly to the writer and to 
his task. “Before he was yet twenty years 
old, and while he was still a novice, Pére de 
Grandmaison had already marked out the main 
lines of the apologetic work which he dreamed 
of writing. In 1899, when he was thirty years 
old, he was entrusted with the tasl: of teach- 
ing fundamental theology to the scholastics of 
the Society of Jesus, first at Lyons, then at 


F 

E 

G 
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Canterbury, and finally at Hastings. His work nc 
treated chiefly of the mission and Person off 
Jesus Christ. During these years of teaching fy 
the book was sketched out, and it was takenf™ yn; 
in hand by Pére de Grandmaison during the sp 
twenty years of his ministry in Paris (1908-3 ¢, 
1927). There, as director of Etudes, founder 4 
and director of Recherches de Science 
ligieuse, believer, confessor, and preacher, hel {ic 
was absorbed in a thousand labors: but he dep, 
voted his scanty leisure and especially his vaca-f# gic 
tion months to the completion of his book. Inf ay, 
1914 he published his article “Jesus Christ’ 
in the Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foil wy, 
Catholique; but this article, which ran tof he 
nearly three hundred columns was but af oj 
sketch. In January, 1927, the present work tp 
was finished, but Pére de Grandmaison hadi the 
not the joy of seeing it appear. Prematurely | 
worn out by the numerous undertakings 0 od 
which he had lavished his powers, he died o on 
the 15th of June, 1927.” thi 
Under the guiding hand of the writer of thal of 
Foreword the work appeared exactly as writ] pr, 
ten and with only occasional additions of note#f a9, 
or new bibliographical information. The Eng@} wo 
lish translation has been competently done byl cen 
Dom Basil Whelan, monk of Belmont. thit 
A biblical writer has already been quoted{ tha 
Another biblical maxim refers to one whi as 
“darkeneth counsel by words without knowlg “N 
edge.” That at least cannot be said of Fathe@§ of | 
de Grandmaison. His knowledge is encyclo sen 
paedic. The index of names runs to more thal 
twenty-eight columns. He discusses the view 7), 
point not only of continental authors, but als ty . 
English and American authors. To illustrat@] the 
the range of his reading it may be noted tha (1, 
among the British authors cited are [stag mo, 
Abrahams, S. Angus, G. H. Box, A. B. Bruct™ yin, 
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F. C. Burkitt, R. H. Charles, T. K. Cheyne, 
F. C. Conybeare, James Denny, S. R. Driver, 
Edersheim, Fairweather, J. G. Frazer, A. E. 
Garvie, Canon Gore, Grenfell and Hunt, Ren- 
dell Harris, and Travers Herford. ‘These are 
not by any means all and it will be noticed 
that the list goes only part way down the alpha- 
bet. An American list would contain such 
nanes as W. E. Bundy, Burton and Good- 
speed, Buttenwieser, H. J. Cadbury, C. M. 
Cobern, H. G. Enelow, J. E. Frame, and G. S. 
Hall. The writer of this review remembers 
a meeting of the National Association of Bib- 
lical Instructors at New Haven when B. W. 
Bacon and J. G. Machen appeared in succes- 
sion upon the program. Both these writers 
are cited more than once. For understandable 
reasons the number of French and German 
writers discussed is much larger. It will also 
be understood by any reader why the amount 
of space given to ancient writers and especially 
to the church Fathers should be as large as is 
the case. 


It seems just to emphasize all this for the 
evidence of wide and painstaking reading is 
very evident. There is another angle to all 
this which the present reviewer deems worthy 
of mention. This author is a Roman. Catholic. 
Protestants are prone to feel a _ prejudice 
against Roman Catholic books which bear the 
words “Nihil obstat.” ‘Those words smack of 
censorship. ‘They seem inconsistent with free 
thinking. ‘This book bears witness to the fact 
that if Protestant prejudice is justified so far 
as published conclusions are concerned, the 
“Nihil obstat”’ does not preclude the possibility 
of wide reading of every sort of author, pre- 
senting every conceivable point of view. 

What then as to the conclusions reached? 
The book is frankly apologetic. It is written 
to show the weaknesses in all thinking outside 
the sheltering protection of the Holy Catholic 
Church. ‘This is done vigorously and for the 
most part tolerantly. If it is not done con- 
Vincingly it is because there are still minds, as 


undoubtedly, even in the ages of faith, there 
have always been, who simply cannot accept 
things on authority. By this it is not meant 
that the author presents no argument for the 
positions he defends. He does, and with ability, 
and at length. He also, as already indicated, 
gives generous space to other and, in varying 
degrees, opposing views. ‘The point is that 
always the conclusion reached is in harmony 
with the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This, of course, is to be expected. 
It is also fact. May it be that the Protestant 
prejudice against that “Nihil obstat” is after 
all not so strange? 


The work as a whole is divided into six 
books. Each of the three volumes contains 
two of these books. They are: Book I, “The 
Sources for the History of Jesus”; Book II, 
“The Gospel Setting’; Book III, “Jesus— 
His Message”; Book IV, “Jesus—His Per- 
son”; Book V, “The Works of Christ”; Book 
VI, “The Religion of Jesus Christ.” 


This outline will make it clear that this is in 
no sense a “life” of Jesus. The treatment is 
topical, as is also true of most Protestant books 
of similar character. Except as introduced 
casually there is no discussion of any of the 
incidents in Jesus’ life. The author protests 
vigorously against the distinction between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. It 
seems to the present writer, however, that the 
Jesus of certain wondrous months in Palestine 
means comparatively little to him in compari- 
son with the Christ of Catholic doctrine and 
especially with the Christ of the formula of 
Chalcedon. 

The discussion of the sources and the set- 
ting, as found in the first volume seems to the 
writer the most admirable part of the entire 
work. Aside from the phrasing of certain 
Biblical quotations which are, of course, from 
the Douai translation, and the spelling of cer- 
tain familiar proper names, differing from 
those we Protestants commonly see, there is 
little in this volume which would lead a reader 
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to recognize the Roman Catholic and the apolo- 
getic purpose of the author. That purpose be- 
comes increasingly clear as the work proceeds. 


The author clearly recognizes the importance 
of the question of the sources. He defends 
the traditional authorship of each cf the four 
Gospels. Matthew’s Gospel is the earliest and 
the most important. It was originally written 
in Aramaic. The one who translated it into 
Greek (this may have been Matthew) was in- 
fluenced in his language and possibly his order 
by Mark. He grants that there is a literary 
problem in the relations of the synoptic gos- 
pels but evidently feels that there is more sig- 
nificance in the oral teaching which antedates 
all three. Each is essentially independent as 
well as apostolic. The fourth Gespel is by 
John the son of Zebedee who also wrote the 
Apocalypse. 

There is an interesting and eloquent discus- 
sion of the apostle Paul who is unquestionably 
the author of all thirteen epistles ascribed to 
him. “Their general authenticity is so firmly 
established that it would be superfluous to go 
over the ground again.” 

Book II deals ably with the political, social, 
religious and intellectual setting of the gospel 
in the first Christian century. The treatment 
while brief (more so than the topics dealt with 
would have warranted) is to be commended 
for its clarity. 

Under “Jesus—His Message” the author 
deals with fine spiritual insight with such 
topics as “God the Father,” “The Kingdom of 
God” and “The Commandment Like to the 
First.” The majority of readers will find 
themselves respondingly warmly to most of 
the things which here appear. The exception 


will be at the points where the Kingdom of 
God seems to merge into a social entity, the 
Church, which existed from the beginning in 
the mind of Jesus and found expression as a 
fact from the earliest days of Christian history. 

The concluding pages of Volume II will 
undoubtedly have large interest for other than 


Roman Catholic readers. The author has been 
dealing with the self-revelation of Jesus and 
then, in these pages, proceeds to discuss the 
way in which different groups have tried to 
account for him. In successive sections he 
passes in review the pagans, the Jews and the 
Mohammedans as they have dealt with Jesus. 
The general heading for this division of his 
theme is “Christ as seen from without.” Then 
in a division with the title “The crisis of Chris- 
tian faith within Christendom” he comes closer 
to the interests of the majority of his readers, 
The sub-heads here are worth recording. They 
are: “The Anti-Christs of the Renaissance,” 
“The Eighteenth Century Rationalists,” “The 
Liberal Protestants, the Modernists, the Free- 
thinkers” and “The Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Century Rationalists.” The temptation to 
quote from these pages is strong but it must 
be resisted save for a sentence or two. “The 
Christian people — sheep and _ shepherds, 
learned and simple alike—lived for ten cen- 
turies by that faith in Christ which had been 
confessed from the beginning, proclaimed at 
Nicaea in 325, and formulated at Chalcedon 
in 451. * * * This condition of tranquil posses- 
sion came to an end for Christianity with the 
fifteenth century, as a result of various causes, 
among which two stand out as being decisive— 
the license of pagan humanism, and the general 
revision of the scale of human values, which 
the Protestant outburst brought with it. The 
authors of the latter, with Luther at their head, 
would have reckoned it criminal to efface from 
their creed, or even to cast doubt upon, the 
dogmas dealing with the divinity of Christ; 
yet the fact remains that their contempt for 
scholastic theology, coupled with their im- 
patience of any authoritative control, and above 
all the role which they ultimately assigned to 
subjective religious experience, sanctioned the 
discussion and subsequent disintegration of the 
whole body of Christian dogma. 

“Tuther * * * was scarcely troubled at all 
by any considerations of theology or of doc- 
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trine. A sinner, corrupt to the core, hunted 
by the hell-pack of ungovernable passions, 
Luther fled to Christ with an assurance at 
times suggestive of frenzy, like the parched 
and exhausted animal which plunges into a 
stream of running water.” 


This last sentence is perhaps unfair to the 
temperate yet critical discussion of Luther 
which follows. Neverthless it will awaken 
surprise in some readers’ minds to find Luther 
the first among “the Anti-Christs of the 
Renaissance” with whom the author deals. 


Limits of space compel us to pass over the 
pages which follow except to say that when 
our author deals with some of the more ex- 
treme forms of liberal and rationalistic 
thought, he will find many of his Protestant 
readers following him sympathetically. We 
may close this section with one more quotation 
“The Catholic, or rather Christian, attitude 
towards the problem knows nothing of these 
hesitations. * * * The ultimate conclusion, for 
religion, to which this work points is uncon- 
ditional dependence on Jesus of Nazareth, 
Lord and Son of God. One step further 
brings us to the Christian Catholic Church, the 
depository and interpreter of the authentic 
teaching of Christ, and it is from her that we 
receive, without fear of error, the dogma of 
the Incarnation.” 

This seems easy and, because easy, attrac- 
tive. Many readers, who should read _ this 
book, will however not find it possible. 

The opening sentences of Book V on “The 
Works of Christ,” which is also the opening 
sentence of the third volume, is perhaps indica- 
tive of the general point of view. The first 
sentence is a quotation from Renan “Two 
means of proof—miracles and the accomplish- 
ment of prophecies—could alone, in the opin- 
ion of the contemporaries of Jesus, establish 
a supernatural mission.” The sentence which 
follows is not a quotation: “And in this they 
reasoned well.” The full treatment of mir- 
acles, including the Resurrection, runs to more 


than two hundred pages. Its general tenor may 
easily be gathered from the sentences already 
quoted. 

This review is already too long. In con- 
clusion a few final things should be said. First. 
Nothing has been said about the voluminous 
footnotes or the numerous “Notes,” some ex- 
tensive and dealing with subordinate but inter- 
esting phases of the discussion. These may be 


omitted by those who choose to do so. Many 
readers will find them of more than usual 
value. 

Second. 


Priests and devout laymen of the 
Roman Catholic Church may be sincerely 
urged to buy or read this work. Without any 
adequate knowledge of other and comparable 
works it may well be doubted whether such 
readers can anywhere else find a work which 
will so satisfactorily, from their point of view, 
defend the principles of their faith. 

Third. It may well be commended to non- 
Catholics who desire fuller knowledge and 
sympathetic understanding of an intelligent but 
uncompromising Roman Catholic’s position as 
to Jesus and the Church. 

Finally. The question as to the whole worth 
of apologetic literature which must be in the 
minds of many modern readers will not be dis- 
pelled by this work. May I close with a quo- 
tation from Professor Walter Marshall Hor- 
ton’s chapter in “Contemporary American 
Theology”: “One day in one of his classes 
(Professor E. W. Lyman of Union Seminary) 
it suddenly came over me that it was possible 
to be a Christian and remain intellectually hon- 
est at the same time! Subconsciously, I had 
been half doubting it for years, and suspecting 
that Christianity could be maintained only by 
apologetical stratagems! Now I saw, in a 
flash, that Professor Lyman’s mind was as 
candid and open-minded as a child’s, or a 
scientist’s: and from that moment I have not 
ceased to believe that, whatever may happen 
to Christianity as we now know it, there is in 
the Christian tradition a great treasure-trove 
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of truth, which will remain as part of the per- 
manent heritage of mankind when the corrod- 
ing acids of modernity have done their worst 
—or, should I say, if I am to speak in the 
spirit of Professor Lyman, have done their 
best.” 

There is something in the whole of apolo- 
getic writing, including this work, which, how- 
ever sincere and honest and intelligent the 
writer may be, is alien to the questing and 
seeking spirit. 


Western College Ralph K. Hickok 


PHILEMON AMONG THE 
OF PAUL. 


LETTERS 
A New View of Its Place and 
Importance. By John Knox. University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. IX-57 pp. $1.00. 


There are really two parts of this little book, 
each worked out with great ingenuity. The 
first has to do with the original circumstances 
of the letter’s composition. Philemon of 
course is closely connected with Colossians, but 
Dr. Knox suggests that it is actually the letter 
from Laodicea mentioned there. He thinks 
it was intended ultimately for Colossae, too, 
and that our Colossians in its disproportionate 
discussion of slaves and masters and in its in- 
struction, “Bid Archippus to fulfill the service,” 
means precisely the service of releasing his 
slave Onesimus for Christian work in Ephesus. 

The second point has to do with the forma- 
tion of the Pauline canon. Following Good- 
speed, his pupil regards that process as start- 
ing with the drafting of an introductory let- 
ter (Ephesians). We can trace the develop- 
ment down to Marcion, whose order of epistles 
gives some indication of their history and of 
successive methods of dealing with them. 
Philemon is thought to be specially influential 
on Ignatius’ letter to Ephesus. All these data 
Dr. Knox works out into a most intriguing and 
surprising pattern. For a reviewer to disclose 


his conjectured answers would be as unfair to 
the future reader of this book as it is to spoil 
the suspense of a mystery story by explaining 


all the clues in advance. Suffice it to say that 
each part of the book has its own merit, and 
that the first part will be sure to make any 
student or teacher of Philemon take a fresh 
view of circumstances that may lie behind the 
illusive and elusive little letter. 

Harvard University Henry J. Cadbury 


PAUL’S SECRET OF POWER. By Rollin 
H. Walker. The Abingdon Press, 1935, 
Pp. 181. $1.00. 


A year or two ago the JNABI published a 
symposium on the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, to which Professor Rollin H. Walker of 
Ohio Wesleyan contributed the article on the 
teaching of the Pauline epistles. This little 
book further develops and illustrates the 
author’s method of interpreting Paul, a method 
which we have heard and can readily believe 
has been most effective. 

What is it that makes this book so persua- 
sive? For one thing, it is written in clear and 
simple language. Paul as here presented is 
no obscure theologian. There is nothing in- 
comprehensible about his interpretation of 
Jesus. And yet the reader will find the pre- 
sentation true to Paul’s thought. 

Not only is the book written simply. In- 
deed, it may be said to have been put by Pro- 
fessor Walker into the vernacular. Accord- 
ing to the author, Paul had an “underhold on 
the inferiority complex.” Or again, “there 
is no technique of saving oneself, Lut there is 
a technique of being saved,” a thought that is 
clearly true to Paul and at the same time ex- 
pressed in words that the undergraduate can 
understand. 

Chapters in which the reviewer was most 
interested were Chapter III, “Power Through 
a Great Conception of Christ”; Chapter IV, 
“Life Released by a Sense of Forgiveness” ; 
and Chapter VI, “A Life Whose Mainspring 
is Gratitude.” The vividness of expression 
and interest of the reader are, however, sus- 
tained throughout. 
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The idea that dominates the book is Paul’s 
emphasis upon the grace of God, a doctrine 
almost forgotten of late years in liberal circles 
which is now “coming back” strongly. This 
emphasis upon God’s grace and the corre- 
sponding emphasis upon the place of gratitude 
and praise in the religious life is a refreshing 
note in a period when the tendency has been 
to consider only one’s deprivations and not 
one’s blessings. And this need not mean clos- 
ing one’s eyes to the facts. 

The book should have many uses. It is well 
adapted to leadership training work, for use 
at summer conferences and elsewhere. The 
reviewer intends to put it in the hands of some 
of his college students. 

A carefully worked-out and tested question 
syllabus accompanies the text. 

Adelphi College Carl E. Purinton 


HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION IN 
THE GOSPELS. By R. H. Lightfoot. 
The Bampton Lectures, 1934. Harper & 
Brothers, 1935. XVII-236 pages. $3.00. 
The book is the most thoroughgoing presen- 

tation of the recent hypothesis of the origin 

of the gospels, originated in Germany and 
known as Formgeschichte or Form-Criticism, 
that has so far appeared in English. The 
author not only tells its origin and history but 
he advocates it; and the book thus becomes its 
frst English authoritative exposition. To bib- 
ical instructors, if they want to be up to date, 
it is not a matter of choice but of compulsion 
to become acquainted with it, even if, as Dean 

Inge forewarns, “The book will give a shock 

to many; but it is far better that we should 

know the conclusions to which continental 
scholars are being driven.” 

The story of gospel criticism is told with 
view to bring out that with Wrede and Well- 
hausen it entered a new phase, resulting in 
the new hypothesis. Wellhausen introduced 
into gospel criticism what was known in Old 
Testament criticism as “Tendenz” source criti- 


cism which consisted in accounting for a bib- 
lical writing by judging it by a supposed mo- 
tive in the time in which it was written rather 
than taking it as an historical document of the 
time of which it told. This is substantially 
the principle underlying the foringeschichtliche 
hypothesis. This principle had for a long time 
before the rise of the new hypothesis, fifteen 
years ago, been in use in gospel criticism in 
accounting for portions of the gospels that 
evidently betrayed a later point of view, par- 
ticularly the Fourth Gospel. What Form- 
criticism is doing is to extend it over the en- 
tire gospel material including even the whole 
of the Gospel of Mark. Accordingly, there 
exists no historical life of Christ in the gospels, 
but only “little, separate stories’ and “sayings 
of the Lord, whether in isolation or in small 
collections,’ assuming a more or less fixed 
shape through constant repetition in the 
churches according to prevalent models. It is 
these models or forms that have given the 
hypothesis its name. It is out of these isolated 
and unrelated stories and sayings that a later 
generation moulded a connected and logical 
life of Christ. 


Quite irrespective of its negative results, 
the hypothesis will never overcome the for- 
midable objections that it requires a longer 
period of time for such a process of develop- 
ment than the age of the gospels permit; that 
the whole procedure is based upon subjective 
fancies rather than objective facts; and that, 
while crediting Wellhausen with valuable con- 
tributions to Old Testament criticism, his 
methods as applied to Moses, the founder 
of Hebrew religion, have become so modified 
that they might well be taken as a danger sig- 
nal against committing a similar blunder in 
the case of Christ, the founder of Christianity. 
In the face of what Gressmann, Barton and 
others have done to restore to Moses his right- 
ful place, lost by an extreme criticism, Prof. 
Lightfoot’s spirited defence of German 
theories will appear overwrought. 
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Nevertheless, in view of the fact that the 
new hypothesis is likely to occupy for a con- 
siderable time a foremost place in gospel dis- 
cussions, this book is indispensable to those 
who wish to be abreast in the subject. 

Ismar J. Peritz 


LUKE THE EVANGELIST. By Wilfred 
L. Hannam. The Abingdon Press, n. d. 238 
pages. $1.50. 


Mr. Hannam, a prominent Methodist min- 
ister in London, has interpreted Luke with 
spiritual insight, direct sermonic appeal and 
something of Luke’s own literary charm. 
Chapter headings like “Manners for Mission- 
aries,” “The Right Kind of Impudence” and 
“The Secret of Life,” arouse interest. The 
author accepts the results of modern criticism 
of the gospels, especially Streeter’s, but he 
fears that too much attention to the ingredi- 
ents on Luke’s palette mars appreciation of the 
finished artistic work. He undertakes “to at- 
tend solely to what Luke has to say” and man- 
ages to do so except in a half dozen instances 
where comparative statements from other 
gospels prove too valuable to pass by. 

A more critical attitude would prevent ac- 
ceptance of Manson as the source for the mate- 
rial peculiar to Luke, or the statement that 
there were four hundred synagogues in Jerusa- 
lem in Jesus’ day. Some striking stories from 
modern life enliven the book. Frequently the 
chapters begin sermon fashion with a selected 
text, and the book abounds in homiletical sug- 
gestions. But the proportions of Luke’s ac- 
count are not followed when a single short 
chapter on blindfolding and another on Em- 
maus most inadequately cover the great climax 
of the final Jerusalem days. But some of 
Luke’s particular contributions are set forth 
with unusual effectiveness. 

Not for the technically expert in New Testa- 
ment scholarship primarily, but rather for the 
practical common reader of Luke, this book 
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brings a warm, glowing, religious appreciation 
of the Third Gospel. 


Syracuse University Dwight Marion Beck 


LOAVES AND FISHES. By Hereward 
Carrington. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935, 
X-274 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a life of Christ of a new species. 
The author says that his book might well have 
been called “The Psychic Life of Christ,” for 
it is a study of the miracles of resurrection 
of Jesus, and of the future life, “in the light 
of modern psychic knowledge.” To begin 
with, the author points out examples of what 
he considers psychic phenomena in the Old 
Testament. Here he finds dreams, visions, 
prophecies, telepathic and clairvoyant mani- 
festations, spiritistic experiences, inspirations, 
etc., all of which he interprets on the basis of 
the theories of modern psychic researchers. 
Then he proceeds to give a similar treatment 
of the psychic aspects of the life of Jesus. Of 
primary concern here are the miracles of heal- 
ing, the nature miracles, the visions and trans- 
figurations, and the resurrection. While al- 
lowing for a considerable amount of legendary 
accretion in all this material, he finds the es- 
sential phenomena authentic. That is espe- 
cially true of the healings of what might be 
termed mental cases. These cases were such 
as might be healed today. Jesus healed them 
because he knew how to utilize the spiritual 
laws involved. He had an “innate grasp of 
fundamental psychic laws.” He had a pro- 
nounced telepathic faculty; he used sugges- 
tion; his emphasis upon faith is for the sake 
of auto-suggestion, etc. 

Healing of organic diseases, on the othe 
hand, and the nature miracles in general, ar¢ 
mainly legendary. Here the interpretation: 
are suggestive, but of the rationalistic type that 
have been familiar to New Testament scholars 
since the time of Reimavrus. In this respe 
the most interesting point to me is the intef 
pretation of walking on the sea as “levitation 
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The resurrections performed by Jesus are 
resuscitations. 


Jesus’ own resurrection is a well authenti- 
cated fact in a spiritual sense. Here we have 
cases Of apparition, i. e., “phantasms of the 
dead,” materializations, etc. 

The future life, immortality, is likewise a 
demonstrated, authentic, scientific fact. The 
appearances of Jesus are illustrations, but 
similar reappearances of other persons have 
ocurred all through the centuries, and still 
occur today. 

This author makes the effort, therefore, to 
demonstrate that all these fundamental items 
of religious faith are today as well authenti- 
cated as any other scientific fact. His philos- 
ophy is monistic. He discards the super- 
natural, but talks about the “supernormal.” To 
replace one super with another is not very 
darifying, but the effort to be scientific and 
stay with a monistic philosophy is laudable. 

The most fundamental element in his theory 
is that at death “personality continues to per- 
sist apart from the brain, carrying with it the 
memories and associations experienced in life.” 
This he considers to be a demonstrated fact 
today. All human beings are immortal. 
Struggle and development continue after 
death. The wicked are eventually redeemed. 
There are no demons except the spirits of 
wicked men. Development, therefore, is ‘“on- 
.gvard and upward forever,” and salvation is 
universal. There is no Heaven or Hell. Souls 
of the dead are all about us. The conception is 
amodern version of a primitive (say, Chin- 
‘Bise) ancestor cult. Love and fear of the dead 
become the motivations of life. The conception 
ot personality is animistic, in contrast to most 
Bern psychology. The only difference be- 
ween this view and primitive animism, as I 
§c it, is that nature spirits are gone. I am at 
aloss to understand how the author combines 
this animism with a monistic philosophy. 

The author is not a biblical scholar. His 
reatment of Jesus suffers greatly on that ac- 


count. He reflects none of the really modern 
knowledge of the sources or of the psychologi- 
cal treatment of the phenomena with which he 
deals. He does not know, for example, that 
Mark is the first Gospel, and the others are 
dependent upon it, or that the earliest record 
of the resurrection of Jesus is I Cor. 15. Thus 
he grapples with problems that do not exist for 
critical scholars. At the same time, he is com- 
petent in his own field and has written an in- 
teresting book that merits a sympathetic read- 
ing. 
Goucher College S. Vernon McCasland 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN 
PERSONALITY. By Ernest M. Ligon. 
The Macmillan Co., 1935. X-393 pp. $3.00. 


The aim of the book is to interpret the 
teachings of Jesus in terms of modern psy- 
chology. The teachings of Jesus are derived 
from the Sermon on the Mount as found in 
Matthew and regarded as the basis for most 
of the Christian preaching and thinking of to- 
day. 

The author believes, and herein is his invalu- 
able contribution to biblical and religious in- 
struction, that both psychological and religious 
behavior are subject to cosmic laws which can 
be scientifically studied and appraised. Psy- 
chology is slowly solving the enigma of per- 
sonality ; and the scientific study of religion is 
making it clear that there are spiritual laws 
which are just as much a part of the universe 
as the laws of physics. 

With these two basic assumptions, the 
author proceeds to draw parallels between the 
essential content of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the findings of modern psychology under 
the following captions: An Experimental 
Faith; The Dynamic of Fatherly Love; The 
Salt of the Earth; The Integration of Char- 
acter; Sources of Power; Creative Thinking ; 
The Chaos of Fear; The Measure of a Man; 
The Role of Inferiority in Human Behavior ; 
The Christian Personality. 
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The discussion is positive and constructive 
and enlivened by illustrations taken from every 
day life; it is scholarly but not pedantic; it 
may be recommended as a textbook in the 
courses in Bible and religion and particularly 
the phase that relates to character building. 

Ismar J. Peritz 


THE RENEWING GOSPEL. By Walter 
Russell Bowie. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1935. Pp. 296. $2.00. 


When Dr. Bowie was invited to give the 
1935 Lyman Beecher Lectures on preaching 
at Yale Divinity School, he accepted with the 
request that he be permitted to direct his 
thought, not to sermon construction or tech- 
nique, but rather to the interpretation of the 
Christian gospel needed for today. This sug- 
gests the nature and purpose of the lectures 
now much revised and expanded for book pub- 
lication. 


In the second chapter of the book, “Some 
Blazes on the Theological Trail,’ the author 
lists certain principles which strike the key- 
note of this volume. First, “the Christian mes- 
sage must face facts, and then above these be- 
come aware of a greater fact;” second, 
“authority for the Christian must be the 
authority, not of dogmatism but of discovery ;” 
third, “any message which seeks acceptance in 
this time ought to be conceived not so much 
in terms of finality as of fertility.” 

These principles recur in later chapters of 
the book. For example in the chapter, “The 
Jesus That Was and Is,” the author remarks 
in a discussion of the Incarnation that the 
meaning of this experience must not be fenced 
in with creedal words in such a way that it 
loses its significance. “The Incarnation must 
be interpreted from the pulpit in terms of a 
discovery.” 

The chapters which most interested the pres- 
ent reader were ch. II, “Some Blazes on the 
Theological Trail,” ch. III, “The Jesus that 


Was and Is,” and ch. IV, “Can We Trust the 
God of Jesus?” The whole book, neverthe- 
less, breathes the gracious spirit of one of the 
most winsome interpreters of the Christian 
religion in the present day. 


Adelphi College Carl E. Purinton 


JESUS AS TEACHER. By Henry B. Shar- 
man. Harper & Bros, 1935. 168 pages. 
$2.00. 


This is not just another book discussing, 
analyzing, or interpreting the teachings of 
Jesus, but is rather that teaching itself in 


Jesus’ own words. Dr. Sharman has spent a 


lifetime studying the Gospels and as a result 
has gathered out of them this collection of the 
various ideas and truths that Jesus taught. 
There is only so much of the narrative frame- 
work as is necessary, and there are no notes 
and no interpretation. 


He has taken the Synoptic records of Jesus’ 
teaching and, omitting duplication, has com- 
bined and condensed them with critical skill 
and sympathetic insight. Some of the teach- 
ing found in the Fourth Gospel is also in- 
cluded in a chapter by itself. The arrange- 
ment of the material and the extremely sug- 
gestive paragraph headings combine to sharpen 
the effect and deepen the impression. 

Dr. Sharman would be the first to admit 
that for its fullest appreciation the teaching of 
Jesus needs also the record of what he was 
and did, but he has rendered invaluable service 
in presenting this teaching in a form that must 
commend it to persons who have difficulty 
with some of the narratives, the miracles and 
certain of the Church’s doctrines and to all 
others who want to know just what it was that 
Jesus taught. 


Harris B. Stewart 


Auburn Theological Seminary 
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THE BASIC BELIEFS OF JESUS. By 


th 
be Paul B. Kern. Cokesbury Press, 1935. $2.00. 
the It is somewhat unusual for a man to deliver 


stian 9, series of lectures on the same foundation 


twice, but that is what has happened here in 
the case of the Cole Lectures of Vanderbilt 
University, 1935. The sub-title suggests the 
real nature of its contents: “A study of the 
Assumptions Behind a Life.” In his Fore- 
word he says: “Behind the deed there is the 
intent, and the intent rests upon a philosophy 
of life that creates and environs it.” It is in 
reality a study of Jesus’ basic philosophy of 
life and its implications for modern conditions. 
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The estimate of Jesus is couched in no un- 
certain terms. Here is a “Galilean carpenter 
obsessed with a great idea,” the idea that all 
human life is sacred and that it is God’s will 
that every human being should have an abun- 
dant life. Modern social reform movements do 
not go beyond that. The courage with which 
Bishop Kern speaks of the “essentially pagan 
economic order in the midst of which we live” 
is refreshing when we find that it comes from 
such a church leader instead of one of the 
uual prophets of reform. The lecture on 
“Growth and the Creative Process” is one of 
the best interpretations of that theme. This is 
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the shackles of a dead traditionalism. Kern 
believes in God! He evidently thinks the way 
out of our present confusion and the religious 
indifference which besets our age is to find 
God and be sure that he is a Reality. 


The cry of “liberalism” will doubtless be 
raised against the Bishop. But it will be the 
ty of reaction, for he reckons with Jesus as 
‘a young intellectual radical’ whom the church 
it his day crucified because it was afraid to 
hink as he thought. Some day, perhaps we 
ill be willing to acknowledge the truth of 
tis implication and take Jesus seriously 
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enough for it to make a difference in our so- 
ciety. 

It seems that the author is at once in close 
harmony with the spirit of Jesus’ thought in 
the Sermon on the Mount, where he goes be- 
hind the overt act and deed to the ideals and 
attitudes which must dominate one’s life if it 
is to be Christian. What did Jesus believe? 
The answer is in his life. 

Blackburn College Charles F. Nesbitt 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF 
REVELATION. By Ernest Findlay Scott. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. VI-255 
pages. $2.00. 


The author is a master in the study of the 
New Testament; and in the light of its estab- 
lished results, has subjected it to a thorough- 
going examination with view to determine 
what it has to say on nature as revelation. He 
finds the need for doing this in two prevalent 
misconceptions, of those who base it on “a 
mechanical doctrine of inspiration” and of 
those who deny it altogether. In the broadest 
sense revelation is equivalent to religion. ' 
Man is conscious of two orders of reality. 
Religion has for its function to bring him into 
contact with the reality which cannot be ap- 
prehended by sense or intellect. “The facts 
of religion lie apart from the natural order, 
and can only be known through revelation.” 
They relate to the existence, nature and pur- 
pose of God, and man’s place in them. Re- 
ligion springs from the belief that God re- 
veals himself and brings to man “inward 
knowledge” of God. It belongs to the nature 
of revelation that it must be given. Neither 
“Nature” nor “Reason” nor “moral nature,” 
although they are aids, can bring man the 
knowledge of God. 

According to the Old Testament, revelation 
comes by means of nature, human experience, 
great personalities, the principles of righteous- 
ness by which God rules the universe and are 
written in the human heart. But the real es- 
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sence of the divine Being is expressed by the 
terms “glory” and “holiness.” The essence 
of revelation in the apocalyptic literature, apart 
from what it shares with the prophetic litera- 
ture, and is distinguished by fantastic symbol- 
ism, “is given in the simple truth, that man be- 
longs to a higher spiritual order in which here- 
after he will find eternal life.” 


Jesus is the great Revealer. But what was 
peculiar to him was his immediate knowledge 
of that divine order which he called the King- 
dom of God. But in conveying his revelation 
his word came with power, that is, it brought 
to men the thrill of a newly discovered world. 
They shared in his experience; and thus it 
came about that the essential fact in his re- 
ligion was Jesus himself. 

The Hellenistic knowledge of God was pri- 
marily based on reason; but gradually the con- 
viction grew that if men were ever to know 
God it must be by some direct illumination. 

Paul, according to Prof. Scott, is the great 
witness that religious knowledge comes by di- 
vine revelation; and the great evidence is 
Paul’s experience on his way to Damascus— 
his vision of Christ. 

The mission of the Spirit and the church is 
to perpetuate the conviction that the gospel is 
a divine revelation and that therein lies the 
secret of its irresistible power. But while the 
truth was imparted once for all it is given 
continually in forms which are ever changing. 
Christ is still speaking to his people. 

The author writes with a strong conviction 
of the reality of the realm of the spiritual as 
contrasted with the natural—God as trans- 
cendent and imminent—and the mystical way 
of the approach of God to man. The book is 
a striking illustration of the combination of 
thoroughgoing critical handling of the bibli- 
cal material with theistic faith. Whether it is 
the last word on the subject may well be ques- 
tioned ; but that it is a strong word none may 
question. 

Ismar J. Peritz 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Harpers, 
$2.00. 


It is no unusual achievement to write a 
book which evokes a large amount of either 
agreement or disagreement. But there are few 
people who, as effectively as Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, evoke both at the same time. This is 
due to no conscious design on his part, but is 
the result of a warm loyalty to historic Chris- 
tianity in union with a prophetic insight into 
social realities which will not let him rest in 
current platitudes. Like most prophets he is 
often misunderstood—partly because he is not 
very particular to define his terms, partly be- 
cause he moves so far in advance of most of 
his audience. I suspect that this book will 
prove no exception. 

“An Interpretation of Christian Ethics” at- 
tempts to recapture the insights of prophetic 
Hebrew-Christian faith and apply them to the 
modern situation. In distinction from secular 
liberalism Mr. Niebuhr believes that faith in a 
transcendent God, the creator and judge of 
the world, is needed to give the dimension of 
depth to life. But unlike the Barthians he be- 
lieves that religion has a horizontal as well as 
vertical reference and must grapple with the 
sin which permeates both human nature and 
the social order. It is in the great seriousness 
with which he takes the fact of sin that the 
author differs most from current religious 
liberalism, which he believes to be too com- 
placent in its trust of reason and good will as 
avenues to social salvation. 

The myth of the Fall of Man is restored to 
dignity and religious meaning—not on a liter- 
alistic basis—but as expressing a permanent 
truth about man’s sinfulness and need of di- 
vine redemption. Other references to fe- 
ligious myth, even to a “Christ mythos,” 
should not mislead the reader into thinking Mr. 
Niebuhr is reducing religion to mere fancy. 
He uses the term to designate spiritually ap- 
prehended truth which defies rational analysis. 
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Though the book is not written primarily 
as biblical exegesis, the chapter on the ethic 
of Jesus introduces considerable biblical analy- 
sis. The Christian ethic is conceived as an 
unprudential rigorism which has more tension 
with the world than modern thought has 
usually attributed to it. The Christian ideal 
of love the author regards as an “impossible 
possibility,” immanent in, yet transcendent to 
the possibilities of human life as God is to the 
world. That is, it is an ideal never realizable 
on a wide scale in human experience and 
therefore an inadequate guarantor of political 
justice, but nevertheless an ideal to be pursued 
because through divine resources it can be 
realized with increasing fulness. 

There is realistic pessimism, but also sub- 
lime optimism in the note on whict: the book 
closes, “The vitality, and the resulting anarchy 
of human existence, is the vitality of children 
of God. Nothing short of the knowledge of 
the true God will save them from the impiety 
of making themselves God and the cruelty of 
seeing their fellow men as devils because they 
are involved in the same pretension.” 

Elmira College Georgia Harkness 
THE RESOURCES OF RELIGION. 

Georgia Harkness. Henry Holt and Com- 

pany, 1936. XII-218 pp. $2.00. 


Among American writers on religion, Dr. 
Georgia Harkness stands out for the clarity 
of her style and for her ability to grasp vividly 
the problems which are at the center of inter- 


est for the thoughtful public. Her broad 
training and her wide acquaintance with the 
leaders of religious thought, as well as her 
contacts with the rank and file, amply qualify 
her for the task which she has set herself in 
her new book, “The Resources of Religion.” 
The aim of the book is essentially practical. 
No new idea of God or of religion is proposed. 
Instead the purpose is to consider what is to 
be done with what we have. Keenly aware as 
she is of “the sickness of religion,” “the im- 
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potence of the Church,” and of the economic, 
nationalistic, scientific, and cultural paganisms 
which permeate the modern world, Dr. Hark- 
ness has an optimistic faith in the future of 
religion. She believes that “there is in re- 
ligion a note of authority,” and that if re- 
ligion is to regain its authority over man, the 
resources of religion—what it offers and what 
it demands—require a realistic reappraisal. 
After a crystal-clear chapter on what Chris- 
tianity demands, Dr. Harkness faces the actual 
situation in church and world. Her honest 
diagnoses may be unwelcome to some church- 
men; yet no great good has yet come of the 
church’s hypersensitiveness to criticism. At 
any rate, the picture which results from the 
present study is not one of complete impotence, 
but of a promise of redemption. 

Among the resources of religion, the author 
gives a high place to revelation. She contrib- 
utes to a view of this lofty theme which is 
neither Barthian nor conventionally liberal. 
Her chapter will bear rereading. The re- 
mainder of the book describes the approach to 
God through the resources of induction and of 
worship. 

A mere summary can give no adequate im- 
pression of the range of important topics cov- 
ered, of the flashes of insight which illumi- 
nate great truths, or of the book’s timeliness. 
If ever a book was calculated to help the “in- 
telligent layman” not merely to become more 
intelligent but also to act more religiously, this 
is the book. The Religious Book Club chose 


wisely. Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
Boston University 


THE CHURCH AT WORK IN THE 
MODERN WORLD. Edited by William 
Clayton Bower. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. 304 pp. $2.00. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE DAY. By Karl 
Heim. Scribners, 1935. 172 pp. $1.75. 
It is hard to think that these two books con- 
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cern the same religion, the same church, and 
the same world. They differ from each other 
both in spirit and in letter. I can review them 
together only by putting them in opposition to 
each other. 

The first book is a splendid product of the 
type of religion which has a wide following 
in this country, especially in circles under the 
influence of the “Chicago school” of religious 
thought, represented by outstanding 
scholars and thinkers as E. S. Ames, S. J. 
Case, Shailer Mathews, and H. N. Wieman. 
One or two brief citations will give the reader 
a fair notion of the nature and point of view 
of this volume. 

“The scientific study of religion has demon- 
strated that it has a natural history. It grows 
up and functions within man’s rormal and 
practical experience. It is an integral phase 
of his total culture. Religion is a potential 
quality of any and every phase of man’s inter- 
action with his objective world, rather than a 
unique and isolated experience. * * * In this 
enlarged view of a unified and continuous 
reality the traditional concepts of both the 
‘natural’ and the ‘supernatural’ are no longer 
useful” (p. 271). 

The church is one of many social institu- 
tions. Its special function is to promote the 
good or abundant life in the several commu- 
nities in which it exists (pp. 146, 150, 293, 
etc.). It must produce the ideas, beliefs, and 
techniques necessary for growth “toward the 
freest and highest development” “of the hu- 
man spirit.” (p. 81). . Since growth is the ulti- 
mate purpose of life and religion, traditional 
ideas and techniques which emphasize human 
insufficiency and need for “the miraculous 
grace of divine atonement and the mediation 
of the superhuman Savior,” must be set aside 


such 


as “no longer in keeping with the highest 
moral character” (pp. 83-85). 
have “religious ceremonials” “‘conceived as the 
imaginative representation of significant activ- 
ities concerned with the creative and expanding 
life of mankind” (p. 86). 


We must now 
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Within the framework of such an attitude 
toward religion and its place in the modern 
world, this book contains excellent and ani- 
mated discussions of the whole field of the 
church’s work and task in our day. Of special 
interest are S. J. Case’s chapter on “The Task 
of the Preacher,” C. TT. Holman’s “The 
Church’s Work With Individuals,” and E. §. 
Ames’ “Religious Ceremonials and their Sym- 
bolism.”” W. C. Bower’s chapter on ‘Facing 
the Future” is an excellent summary of the 
book. It is a definitive statement on the church 
as an instrument for growth toward maximum 
social good. 

Karl Heim’s little volume is a totally dif- 
ferent matter. This professor of theology at 
the University of Tubingen is concerned with 
life, sin, death, resurrection; with God and 
gods, reason and faith, Jesus Christ, St. Paul, 
and Luther. Christianity to him is a matter 
of life and death. It is involved in a final 
struggle with the religions called Communism 
and Fascism. Loyalty to Jesus Christ alone 
can mitigate the sorrows of the day and pre- 
vent complete chaos. Reason and reformism 
are useless in the vital conflicts of our time. 
It is now persons, and not ideas, which move 
men to devotion and action. Men are once 
again giving themselves up to gods who are 
really men, and rejoicing in surrender to lead- 
ers other than Jesus Christ, who alone is “the 
Resurrection and the Life.” 

This book has one basic concern which is 
almost ignored in Dr. Bower’s volume: death. 
Dr. Heim is terribly aware of the fact that 
death is the end of everything human, even 
of the “abundant life” which is the chief ob- 
ject of celebration in Dr. Bower’s book. Just 
as we cannot atone for our sins written in the 
Eternal’s book of life, we cannot escape death 
which turns our very existence into non-exist- 
ence. Confronted with death, we can find 
comfort neither in partial goods nor in the 
mystical-Platonic idea of an “immortal soul.” 
We need deliverance ; we as a whole, body and 
soul. And God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ alone can deliver us from sin and 
death, can raise us unto life without death and 
righteousness without sin. Christianity is thus 
faith in God, and hope for the ultimate 
triumph of life, based upon God’s work in 
Christ Jesus. It is by loyalty to our risen 
Lord, therefore, that we worship the living 
God, and introduce a Factor into life who 
along can do the humanly impossible—save 
men and groups of men from sin and death. 

“In its essence, the Church is a_ self-con- 
tained structure, quite independent of its serv- 
ices to the world. It is the body, which the 
spirit of Christ creates for itself. It lives by 
the authority of Christ to forgive sins, and to 
call men into his kingdom (p. 124). The 
Church acts and should act as the conscience 
of the world and lift many out of the mire of 
physical and spiritual deterioration. But above 
all, it is a fellowship of those who accept Jesus 
Christ as” the leader who can keep hold of us 
throughout eternity (p. 120). Dr. Heim goes 
so far as to believe that when the Church 
holds fast to the life of prayer and loyalty to 
Christ, it becomes a miraculous power against 
the sin and suffering now tormenting the 
world. Faith and prayer, rather than tech- 
niques and ceremonials, characterize the work 
of the Church in the modern world. 

May God deliver Christianity from this state 
of paralyzing confusion in which two such 
mutually opposite books can be written on “the 
Church.” 


Wellesley College Joseph Haroutunian 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. By Samuel 
M. Zwemer. Cokesbury Press Nashville, 
Tenn. 1935. Pp. 256. $2.00. 


There are, broadly speaking, two main views 
tegarding the origin of religion. One may be 
talled the view of evolution and the other that 
of special creation. The book under review 
belongs to the second class in that it denies the 
tvolution of man and religion but believes in 
@ special creation and a primitive revelation 


of religious truth including monotheism. Dr. 
Zwemer builds his volume in these hypotheses 
which, if we accept them, will naturally lead 
to his conclusions. He leans heavily on two 
Catholic scholars, Wilhelm Schmidt and Alex- 
ander LeRoy. The book consists of eight lec- 
tures as follows: History of Origin of Re- 
ligion, Origin of Religion, Origin of Idea of 
God, Origin of World and Man, Origin of 
Prayer and Sacrifice, Origin of Fire Worship, 
Origin of Marriage and Primitive Ethics, and 
Origin of Immortality. 

The rank and file of the foremost scholars 
in anthropology, palaeontology, biology, re- 
ligion and in O. T. learning neither accept the 
premises of Dr. Zwemer nor the inferences 
therefrom. We must approach the subject 
with the historic mind. There must be no 
wishful thinking. What are the facts? 
Nearly all scientific men accept evolution as 
the best explanation of the facts of life. It is 
descent with modifications. It is taking place 
today in new species of flowers and fruit 
flies. ‘The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, with nearly 20,000 
members comprising the foremost scientific 
men of the United States and Canada, 
affirmed without a dissenting vote the follow- 
ing: “No scientific generalization is more 
strongly supported by thoroughly tested evi- 
dences than is that of evolution. The evidences 
for the evolution of man are sufficient to con- 
vince every scientist of note in the world.” 
President F. L. Patton of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary declares: ‘The anti-evolutionists 
have been fighting blindly because they have 
not themselves the scholarship to know just 
what they are attacking.” Dr. Norbert C. Hoff 
of Notre Dame University says: “In the new 
physics is found a closing up of the gaps and 
an uninterrupted continuity in the evolutionary 
process.” Evolution should be regarded as 
theistic and spiritual, but not atheistic and ma- 
terialistic. It is now applied to every field of 
knowledge including religion. 
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The idea of a primitive revelation is quite 
impossible in view of the many facts against 
such a conception. A great O. T. scholar, A. 
B. Davidson, said over a generation ago: “The 
hypothesis of a primitive revelation, the re- 
mains of which lingered among the peoples of 
the world, and expressed itself through sacri- 
fice, is precarious. It cannot be proved.” All 
the known facts of anthropology are against 
the belief in a primitive revelation of religion. 
Primitive man, at first, was like a child with 
no religion whatever. He was neither religious 
nor irreligious but neutral. He had however 
the potentiality of religion. This is the teach- 
ing of the oldest document J, 850 B. C. in 
Genesis 3:5, 22. 

It does not seem to be true that man began 
as a monotheist. Prof. L. B. Paton says: “In 
the Neolithic age, 10,000-5000 B. C., archae- 
ology shows that men held a polydaemonistic 
system of beliefs similar to the religions of 
existing savages.” The oldest writings of 
Egypt and Babylonia, 3000 B. C., show that 
polytheism was the common belief. The re- 
ligion of Canaan, before the Hebrew con- 
quest, 1200 B. C., known through Palestinian 
excavations, was a primitive form of polydae- 
monism combined with the beginnings of poly- 
theism. The earliest Hebrews in Babylonia 
before Abraham’s time, 2000 B. C., were poly- 
theists as Joshua 24:2, 14, 23, clearly shows. 
Later in Palestine henotheism, worshipping 
one God but recognizing the existence of 
others, was the common belief. Jehovah was 
the God of Israel and Israel was the people of 
God, Exodus 2:2. Compare I Samuel 26:19, 
II Kings 5:17, Jonah 1:3. Monotheism 
appears in Israel in the prophets of the eighth 
century, Amos and Hosea, but especially in 
the exile, Isaiah 44:8. Professor T. J. Meek 
of Toronto University says: “From being a 
merely tribal god, Yahweh became a national 
god, and then an international god, the god 
of the whole world.” 

Dr. Zwemer quotes no biblical commentary 


except that of Jamieson Faussett and Brown , 
published in 1869 and now of little value for 
scholarly purposes. Nearly all Hebrew 
scholars accept the literary structure of the 
O. T. as taught in the introduction of Driver, 
Gray, McFadyen, Bewer, Oesterley-Robinson 
and others. Evolution gives a satisfactory 
origin for sin as a vestige in man_ inherited 
from a lower human and sub-human ancestry. 
Conscience is the end of a long development! 
from the early times when that which was 
good for the community crystallized into 
morality and ethics. The universal belief in 
immortality arose, very probably, from dreams. 
It should never be forgotten that a religion by 
primitive revelation is no more divine than 
one which is produced by a long evolutionary 
process. Evolution should always be te- 
garded as a divine mode of activity. 
While most scholars will disagree with Dr. 
Zwemer in his theses and inferences, all will 
heartily praise him for bringing into one 
volume an immense deal of valuable material 
from widely scattered sources. ‘Those whois 
wish to get the widely held view of the originfferi 
of religion should read such works as: G. F. 
Moore’s “Birth and Growth of Religion,’ 
1923; E. W. Hopkins’ “Origin and Evolution 
of Religions,” 1923; C. H. Toy’s “Introduc- 
tion to History of Religions,” 1913; and M. 
Jastrow’s “Study of Religion,” 1901. 
George S. Duncan 
The American University 


THE RUSSIAN SOUL AND THE REVO 
LUTION. By Feodor Stepun. 
1935. XII-184 pp. $1.50. 


Feodor Stepun is a Russian who served ! 
the army during the World War, held office 
for a while in the Bolshevist state, but finally 
was exiled to Germany. He is now professo 
of sociology in the Technical High School off 
Dresden. He is spiritually akin to Nicholas 
Berdyaev, yet is a very distinct individual. 

His book develops the thesis that the Rus 
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Browng sian soul is always a tension between bar- proaches to the puzzle of Ezekiel. He shows 
ue for barism and holiness. Accordingly he rejects how G. Holscher’s Hesekiel, der Dichter und 
lebrew the purely economic interpretation of Marxist das Buch (1924), applies to Ezekiel the same 
of thegand Leninist ideology. Russian history for drastic treatment Duhm, had previously ac- 


Driver, him,—the peasantry, the intelligentzia, the corded Jeremiah. Out of a total of 1,272 
binson monarchy, and Bolshevism itself,—is essen- verses, Holscher rescues only 143 from the 
factory tially a spiritual pageant. Russian Bolshevism, maw of alleged later editors and _ supple- 


herited ue thinks, has little to do with socialism and menters. Next C. C. Torrey’s Pseudo-Ezckiel 
much with piety. Its very revolt against God (1930) is examined by Harford. This inves- 
»pment is a form of religious expression. Lenin’s tigation insists upon the unity of Ezekiel, but 
h wasPassionate faith in the success of the revolu- regards the work as a pseudepigraph addressed 
4 intogtion betrays his own religious nature. to Palestinian Jews in the thirtieth year (1:1) 
lief ing) Phere is much in this treatment that is of Manasseh. A careful weighing of the evi- 
treams original and illuminating, for instance, the ac- dence afforded by literary relationships, his- 
rion bygcount of the spiritual significance of the Rus- torical allusions, the developed eschatology, 
> thangsian landscape. But it sheds little light on the and particularly the all-pervasive Aramaic 
tionaryfacts of contemporary Russia, and provides no flavoring of the book, has convinced Dr. Tor- 
be re(fadequate account of the actual economic pht- rey that the book was written c. 230 B. C. 

nomena of communism. Quite independently of Dr. Torrey, James 
ith Dr But whatever one may say of this brilliant Smith (The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, 
all will@work, one cannot charge it with blind 1931) is shown to have been led to strikingly 
‘o oneoptimism. Stepun’s closing words are these: similar results. He, too, maintains a Palestin- 
naterialg Russia has not yet completed her tragedy— ian provenance, and agrees that the “thirtieth 
.e wholmespecially since all Christian Europe, surrend- year” of 1:1 refers to Manasseh’s reign. He 
» origingeting itself, is hastening toward dark hori- differs, however, in actually dating the book 


cestry. 


: G. Fafons.” itself in the time of Manasseh, although he 
ligion,"§Boston University puts it in the Northern Kingdom. Finally, i 
rolution Edgar Sheffield Brightman Herntrich in his Ezechielprobleme (1932) has Z| 
troduc- followed Holscher in the main. With Torrey 


and MESTUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. and Smith, on the other hand, he repudiates 

By John Battersby Harford. The Macmil- the Exilic framework as the creation of an edi- 
incan @ lan Co., 1935. 164 pp. $2.50. tor. This editor, he claims, is responsible for 
a considerable portion of the completed book, 
such as chs. 1, 9 and large parts of 40-48. Har- 
ford’s own conclusion (pp. 70f.) approximates 
that of Herntrich. He posits two principal 
authors, the first a prophet living in Jerusalem 
during the last years of the Southern King- 
dom, the other a disciple of Ezekiel writing 
from the Babylonian captivity. Notice, inci- 
dentally, how nearly unanimous is the verdict 
of recent scholarship that much or all of 
Ezekiel must be placed in Palestine! 


Ezekiel has long been accorded a pivotal 

place in the history of Hebrew religious 
REVO-Bhought. Consequently any survey of the 
ribner Madically new directions taken by Ezekiel criti- 

ism during the past dozen years is sure to 
rved iljwaken the interest of Old Testament stu- 
d officaients. This is true even when, as in the pres- 
t finallygent volume, the discussion lacks clarity, and 
-ofessom™s impeded by lengthy excursuses on topics of 
hool offther remote concern. 
Jicholaqa With Herrmann’s commentary of 1924 as 
jual. {f'S point of departure, Canon Harford briefly Whether our author’s general position is 
ne Rus@eescribes and estimates four significant ap- tenable, is open to grave doubt. Any accept- 
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able solution of the Ezekiel problem must in 
all likelihood take account of three factors: 
(1) The unity of the book (hitherto almost 
universally admitted), as evidenced by its 
stately symmetry and by the constant recur- 
rence of characteristic phrases; (2) The all- 
pervading Aramaic flavor, which has its Old 
Testament analogies only in the latest writ- 
ings; (3) The highly developed eschatology, 
likewise pointing to a late date. The present 
reviewer cannot escape the conviction that Dr. 
Harford would have found Torrey a safer 
guide than Herntrich. 


Yale University George Dahl 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS 
OF THE APOCRYPHA. By W. O. E. 
Oesterley. New York, Macmillan. 1935. 
X-345 pp. $3.75. 

Although the books of the Apocrypha had 
an indisputed place in the Christian Bible until 
Jerome and were still a part of it in the early 
editions of the Authorized Version for at least 
a century they have disappeared from all non- 
catholic editions of the English Bible. As a 
result, they have become a dead letter to most 
modern protestants. However, botl. for their 
intrinsic literary, religious, and __ historical 
value, and for the light they cast on the back- 
ground of New Testament thought. the Apoc- 
rypha deserve to be studied in courses on the 
Bible. This volume of Oesterley, which rep- 
resents a complete rewriting of his book of 
1914, is undoubtedly the best text-book on 
the Apocrypha available in English. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the 
first, which is less technical, the author deals 
with the literary value, the historical back- 
ground, and the doctrinal teaching of the 
Apocrypha; with their relations to the New 
Testament and their vicissitudes in the 
Church ; and with the development of Wisdom 
Literature and of Apocalyptic Literature. The 
second part contains a special introduction to 
each book. 


In matters of fact O6esterley is generally 
accurate, but in matters of opinion he is not 
always convincing. In his surveys of Wis. 
dom and Apocalyptic Literatures he fails to 
stress the progress of ideas: wisdom, which 
was secular at first, becomes more and more 
religious; the hope for a golden age for the 
Jewish people on this earth becomes more and 
more the expectation of a cosmic catastrophe 
resulting in a supernatural new world. The 
author probably exaggerates Iranian influence 
on Jewish apocalypse. He dates Wisdom of 
Solomon in 40 A. D. or later, although he 
admits that the book is earlier than the writ- 
ings of Philo, who died in 45 A. D. Are there 
really traces of Greek influence in Ben Sirach 
(p. 11)? Have all utterances of the Wisdom 
writers an underlying religious motive (p. 
51)? Is the Wisdom of Solomon better liter- 
ature than Ecclesiasticus (pp. 13, 15)? Was 
Ecclesiasticus excluded from the Canon on 
account of its “Sadducean tendency” (p. 124)? 

In spite of differences of opinion in matters 
of detail and in spite of some puzzling omis- 
sions in the bibliographical references (the 
most flagrant of which is G. F. Moore’s Juda- 
ism; others, like the omission of Strack and 
Billerbeck, and of Ralph Marcus, Jaw in the 
Apocrypha, are excusable in a popular man- 
ual),,this volume should be heartily com- 
mended to teachers of the Bible in colleges 


and seminaries. 

Harvard University Robert H. Pfeiffer 

THE HEBREW HERITAGE: A Study of 
Israel’s Cultural and Spiritual Origins. 
Charles W. Harris. The Abingdon Press, 
1935. 370 pp. 


Dr. Harris has written a new type of book 
about the Old Testament. He presents a study 
of the cultures of those peoples from and 
among whom Israel was born and those others 
who later quickened her spiritual and intellec- 
tual development, and traces the growth of her 
own distinctive life and thought through het 
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reaction to the interplay of these influences. No 
nation of antiquity occupied a more strategic 
location, athwart the significant highways of 
4 the ancient world; probably no other absorbed 
g richly and assimilated so fully elements of 
such diverse origin. Modern archaeology and 
other forms of Oriental research have brought 
these remote cultures to light ; today the scholar 
may recognize borrowings of which even the 
/ Hebrew writers themselves were not conscious 
and understand the debt of Israel to her 


neighbors. 


Yet the author does not minimize the crea- 
tive genius of Israel, which, from these varied 
and extraneous elements, has bui't a “noble 
moral code, a sublime faith, and a priceless 
literature.” He seeks to show the steps by 
which that was done, presenting the outstand- 
ing figures of Israel’s spiritual history against 
the rich background of world culture. 


He has presented the religious beliefs and 
practices of the neighboring civilizations so 
sympathetically that, as Dr. Ejiselen remarks 
in the foreword, “No one can study these 
pages without a more convincing appreciation 
of the truth that throughout the ages God 
made himself known ‘in divers portions and 
in divers manners’ . . . to spiritually sensitive 
suls among other nations’; and we may 
aid, without the conviction that it reghained’ 
for Israel to grasp the fullness of the tevela- 
tion and so to become chief miriister to the 
world in things spiritual. 

There are frequent quotations from the Old 
Testament in the text and suggested Biblical 
tadings at the end of the chapters, but this 
snot a study of the Old Testament per se. 
There is no reference to at least half of the 
books. ‘The material is presented chronologi- 
ally, but this is not a history of the Hebrews. 
Scholars are increasingly conscious of the fact 
that our recently acquired knowledge is not 
yet complete enough for reconstruction of that 
history. 


From the overwhelming mass of material 
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available, Dr. Harris has made discriminating 
selection. The ripeness of his scholarship is evi- 
dent in every paragraph. Years of study and 
thought and of the discipline of teaching are 
behind his work. There is no superficiality, no 
slipshod writing. His portrayal is vivid, his pre- 
sentation direct and simple, his language non- 
technical and convincing. 


Clear type, wide margins, frequent headings 
within the chapters, make reading easy. A de- 
tailed outline of each chapter in the introduc- 
tory Summary of Contents is valuable for 
quick reference and for review. Carefully 
chosen supplementary reading is suggested at 
the end of each chapter, and the bibliography 
of all works referred to in the text is ap- 
pended. An index adds to the usefulness of 
the book. 


Few of the recent non-technical books which 
the reviewer has seen seem so adequate for 
the man, whether student or non-professional, 
who wishes to understand how Israel and, 
through it, Christianity came to be what they 
are. 


Oberlin College Florence M. Fitch 


A GREEK PAPYRUS READER WITH 


VOCABULARY. By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


and Ernest-Cadman Colwell. 
Chicago Press, 1935. 


University of 
108+ pages. $1.50. 


This is a book we have been looking for. A 
fair proportion of students studying Greek in 
the colleges today are preparing for the min- 
istry. For these especially a course in classical 
Greek needs to be supplemented by some ex- 
perience with the later and more colloquial 
Greek such as they will find in the New Testa- 
ment. The difficulty in providing for this need 
has been that, despite the wealth of material 
provided by the papyrus discoveries during the 
last half century, little has been <vailable in 
convenient form for classroom use. 


Collections like Milligan’s* and the recent 
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one of Davis* while well chosen and provided 
with adequate introduction, notes and word 
lists, have the very obvious disadvantage of be- 
ing supplied with English translations, which 
rob the student of the satisfaction of trans- 
lation for himself. Davis’ collection, which is 
fullest of all in notes on New Testament 
parallels and in grammatical references, is too 
meagre in the number of texts osfered (21) 
for the basis of a course in Greek Papyri.’ 
Witkowski’s “Epistulae Privatae Graecae’’* has 
been most serviceable for a textbook in the 
classroom. This work comprises a fair-sized 
collection (72) of private letters. It has intro- 
duction, textual and exegetical notes, and word 
lists. The disadvantage for undergraduate 
classes lies in the fact that the editorial work 
is in Latin, which some students, I regret to 
say, do not appreciate. 

The book now offered by Goodspeed and 
Colwell has a varied collection of eighty-two 
texts, a brief introduction to each, a few notes 
chiefly textual, and a vocabulary. It has no 
English translations. “Our goal,” say the edi- 
tors in the preface, “has been a readable text 
for use in translation exercise by those who are 
beginners in the study of the papyri and Hel- 
lenistic Greek.” The users of this book would 
perhaps have appreciated a genera!’ introduc- 
tion in which the problems upon which light 
is shed by the papyrus literature were at least 
briefly stated, as well as a word list, which 
might well have been combined with the gen- 
eral vocabulary. It is refreshing to have in 
convenient form in this book an almost entirely 
new group of papyri, suggesting the almost 
unlimited resources from which such collec- 
tions can be made. There is one facsimile 
which appears as a frontispiece. 

Frederick M. Derwacter 
William Jewell College 


2 George Milligan. Selections from the Greek Papyri. Cambridge 
University Press. 1927. 

2 W. Hersey Davis. Greck Papyri of the First Century. Harpers, 
1933. 

* A very brief collection of 11 numbers with notes but no trans- 


Explained. 
* Teubner, 1911. 


THE BIBLE IN OUR DAY. A Symposium, 
by Wishart, Jefferson, Vance, Beaven, 
Bowie, Wentz, and Hough. Published for the 
American Bible Society by the Oxford 
Press, 1935. VIII-184 pp. $1.00. 


These essays offer suggestions for increas- 
ing Bible reading. Dr. Jefferson analyzes the 
causes for the present neglect and all deplore 
it. The historical sections range from sum- 
maries of what the Bible has contributed to 
our culture to more scholarly details. Dr, 
Wishart in “Coverdale Speaks” estimates 
rightly the comparative worth of Tyndale’s 
and Coverdale’s work, giving Tyndale credit 
for the originality and scholarship which 
really produced our English Bible without dis- 
paraging Coverdale’s beautiful touches. 

The essay by Dr. Wentz commemorates 
Luther’s translation, only incidentally refer- 
ring to the English. It gives information as to 
the German background but follows the popu- 
lar rather than the more scholarly opinion as 
to the extent of Tyndale’s dependence upon 
Luther. 

The last essay shows that our need today 
for character training can best be met by ab 
sorbing Bible teaching, refuting the notion 
that “the Scriptures have become antiquated.” 
Mount Holyoke College Laura H. Wild 


THE TRANSLATOR TO THE READER 
Edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935. 49 pp. Paper 
50c. 


Dr. Goodspeed has rendered a real service ' 
in editing the seldom read Preface to the King | 
James Version. It is done in his characteris 


tically scholarly manner and a facsimile of 4 


the original is appended. His introductory 
essay is interesting also, maintaining that this 
version cannot be understood without reading 
the Preface. He cites instances of astounding 
misconceptions even by educated people, which 
would be corrected if the Preface were read 
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"™, | But publishers have suppressed jit as dramatic activity in their own churches. The ) 
‘a “obscure.” He grants that it may require some author’s interests are wisely balanced between | ) 
al } patience to peruse it but declares it is no more caution lest elaborateness of production should a 


obscure than the version itself and is most en- 
lightening. 

eas- | Mount Holyoke College Laura H. Wild 
the 

lore | VENTURES IN DRAMATICS with Boys 
um- and Girls of the Church School. Hulda 
1 to Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 
Dr. XIX-224pp. $1.75. 

ates | This book is an interesting record of the 


distract the minds of the actors and audience ie 
from the teaching of the plays and insistence Be. 
that sufficient care should be taken in their | 
presentation to teach the actors to carry 

out their undertakings conscientiously and 

thoroughly. 


Northfield Seminary Rachel King 


ale’s | we made of semi-spontaneous dramatic pro- 


ductions in the religious education of Sunday 
School students between the ages of ten and 
fifteen years. In each instance the author 


describes briefly the subject that is engaging 
the group’s attention—some incident in mis- 
sionary, Biblical, or church history, or some 
tthical problem—and then sketches the steps 
by which the pupils with their teacher’s aid 
worked out a brief play on the topic. The 
book also includes the completed plays as pre- 
sented before the assembled Sunday School 
tasses at their regular morning worship. Of 
these nineteen projects, seven are sufficiently 


Newly Revised Course of 
Bible Study for Secondary Schools 


Your attention is called to the Newly Revised 
Outline of a Course in Bible tor Sunendins 
Schools and Bibliography now available. A 
twenty-page pamphlet published in December, 
1935, based upon a year’s inves 
secondary school instruction in the Bible and a 
comparison of more than twenty syllabi now in 
use throughout the country, such as the Michi- 
n ‘Bible History Syllabi, the Iowa Secondary 
Cred redit Course in Bible, the Maine State Bible 
Credit Course, the Oregon Course of Study for | 


tion of 


Week-Day Religious Schools, the North Da- 
kota Official Bible Study Syllabus for High 
‘School Students, the Standard Leadership 
Training Curriculum of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, Bible courses at The 


Masters School, etc. extensive biblio- 


tion dissociated from the local situation to be use- graphy lists text and reference books esperially | 
ed.” | fil for reproduction in other churches. In adapted to secondary school use. Price: | 
Id | ill cases the playlets are brief enough so that | 

fie inventiveness of the youthful playwrights || ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL 
ER | #8 not run thin. But more important than INSTRUCTORS ee 
wver- | Plays themselves are the suggestions the c/o Prof. Cari E. Purinton 
aper | Mk offers for the guidance of other re- Adelphi College Garden City, N. Y. | 

lgious teachers in their sponsoring of creative | ee 
rvice =r We 

A 

Palestine, Land of tl the Light | 
a mor Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

f | In England, Skeffington & Son, Ltd. 
Price $2.50 

this Freverick DeLanp Leete, L. H. D., LL. D. 
ding § Authoritative book, graphic picture—Chronicle, London, Eng. 
| ding | Exceptionally complete account.—Transcript, Boston. 
hich ctcellent description of today's Palestine.—Ismar J. Perits 
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A clear and straightforward interpretation 
of “Guidance” 


God Does Guide Us 


By W. E. SANGSTER 


ship."—Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, President of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

“It is heartily recommended. Multitudes are long- 
ing for just such a book.”—-Union Seminary Review. 

“A splendid statement of the Christian faith in God’s 
providence in individual lives.".—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 

“There is a certain refreshing finality about the 
book that one likes..—The Lutheran. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 


DETROIT 


By Ernest M. Ligon 


. Psychology, Union College, 
y New York 


A new book that reveals the teachings of Jesus” 
as a special source of power to produce mental 
health. The traits which constitute the Chris- 
tian personality outlined by Jesus in the Se ' 
on the Mount are examined in the li 
modern psychology, and found to be 

vocated by psychologists today 

equipment for a successful adjus 
invaluable for any group studying the Life of 
Christ. 


MACMILLAN, New York. 


Publishers of The Cambridge Bibles 


THE RESOURCES OF RELIGION 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 


Dr. Harkness’ widely read “Conflicts in Religious Thought” approached 
the problems of religion from the standpoint of the philosophy of re- 
ligion in general. Her new book, a companion and supplement to the 
earlier, sets forth the basic elements of a Christian philosophy of life 
and Christian strategy for meeting the neo-paganism of today. 


Because of its exceptionally lucid portrayal of the meaning of religion 
and of its high significance for modern life, it was chosen as the March 
selection of the Religious Book Club. 


$2.00 


One Park Avenue, New York 


Henry Holt & Company 


if 
to Christian thinking! 
The Psychology of 
; “It should serve as a sane and practical manual to Christian ersonality : 
all who wish to know and follow the divine leader- a 3 
Price $3.0¢ 
BOSTON | 
1 


